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EASTERN SPAIN—THE GARDEN-REGION OF THE PENINSULA. 


RESH and very vivid interest in Spain has been revived by 
the events of the last year, following immediately pon the | 


most sweeping, yet at the 
same time, in its conduct, 
the most moderate revo- 
lution of our day. Amer- 
icans, particularly, feel 
their curiosity keenly ex- 
cited through their sym- 
pathies with the cause of 
Cuban independence, even 
while they regard the ef- 
forts of the Spanish peo- 
ple to establish a liberal 
constitutional government 
at home with the most 
friendly concern. 

Spain has, indeed, be- 
come for the time being 
the region to which the 
gaze of the diplomatists 
and politicians in both 
hemispheres is mainly di- 
rected. The quarrels of 
Germany; the rivalry of 
France and Prussia; the 
Eastern question ; and the 
tribulations of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, 
have all been overshad- 
owed by the strikingly 
dramatic incidents pre- 
ceding and accompanying 
the regency of Serrano 
and Prim, and the con- 
tending intrigues now at 
work for the restoration 
of Don Carlos on the one 
hand, and the union of 
the Iberian Peninsula un- 
der the sceptre of the 
reigning King of Portu- 
gal, on the other. The 
spectacle of a nation great 
in historic renown and in 
practical achievement, 
possessing one of the 
finest territories on earth, 
and composed of several 
Spirite’. energetic, and 
chivalr races, striving to 
lift its..f from social and 
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material decadence, and to resume its rank among the leading powers, 
is well calculated to engage the attention of mankind. 


But apart from the 
special interest attached 
to her present position, 
“ with all that pertains to 
Spain,” says Mr. Borrow, 
the eloquent author of 
many works descriptive 
of the peculiar life of 
that romantic country, 
“vastness and sublimity 
are associated: grand are 
its mountains, and no less 
grand are its plains, which 
seem of boundless extent, 
but which are not tame, 
unbroken flats, like the 
steppes of Russia.” 

And what companion 
would be more. likely to 
aid us in appreciating 
the savage as well as the 
gentler beauties of this 
peculiar land than the 
modern Salvator Rosa— 
the dashing, eccentric 
Gustave Doré, whose il- 
lustrations of Don Qui- 
xote have shown how 
thoroughly he has studied 
Spanish scenery and char- 
acter, and identified his 
imagination with them in 
executing the remarkable 
drawings to which we re- 
fer ? 

It is with Doré, then; 
that we set out to-day for 
a rapid jaunt through the 
Peninsula, and we trust 
that our kind readers may 
not regret the association. 
Our literary chronicler is 
Doré’s friend, who has al- 
ready made the tour of 
Spain nine times, and is 
persuaded by the great 
artist to repeat it for the 
tenth. M. Charles Davil- 
lier is a delightful com- 
panion, and he is the bet- 
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ter content with Doré as a fellow-traveller because the latter, as he 
remarks, in his prefatory chapter, would through his pencil make 
the world acquainted with real Spain—‘ not that of the keepsakes and 
comic operas, but Spain as it is, with its rustic Arragonese, its robust 
Catalans, its half-naked Valencians as swarthy as Kabyles, its Anda- 
lusians clad in tawny leather, and its haughty Castilians so skilful in 
draping themselves in impossible rags.” 

From Paris to Lyons, and thence to Perpignan by rail, and from 
the last-narced place by diligence, our travellers reached the frontiers | 
of Spain in less than forty-eight hours. Just as Bayonne is half ! 


Basque, so Perpignan is 
half a Catalan town; 
the dialect is very nearly 
the same that is spoken 
in Catalonia, and, for 
that matter, only about 
two centuries have 
elapsed since Roussil- 
lon became a French 
provinee, for it was in 
1642 that Louis XIII. 
snatched that jewel from 
the diadem of Spain. 
The diligence that 
was to convey the par- 
ty over the mountains 
that form the southern 
French and the northern 
Spanish frontier, was 
still exclusively French, 
from the uniformed con- 
ductor to the six stout 
horses that drew it. 
The first passage of 
prominent interest that 
was the 
ertus, 


was reached 
famous Col de 
which from time im- 
memorial has been the 
matural pass over the 
astern part of the Pyre- 
mean chain; Pompey and 
Cesar crossed it, and 
Iberia became a Roman 
province; many centu- 
ries later the Goths made 
their way through it to 
take the place of the Ro- 
«Mans there; and, if we 
‘are to credit the specu- 
lations of some recent 
etymologists, the name 
of Catalonia is but a 
corruption of the word 
Gothalunia, In_ the 
eighth century the Goths 
were, in their turn, driv- 
en out by the Saracens, 
who, rushing over the 
Col de Pertus, poured 
down into France, and 
were arrested only by 
the prowess of Charles 
Martel on the plains 
between Poitiers and Tours. Our travellers found the mountain- 
slopes covered with huge cork-trees, the trunks of which, when not 
despoiled of their bark, are as rugged as the rock itself. In the other 
case they assume a streaky reddish tinge, as though blood flowed | 
from the wounds inflicted on them. The branches of these trees 
are gnarled and twisted into the most grotesque shapes, and their 
singular appearance, combined with the picturesque color and 


form of the frequent ruins that skirt the winding road, makes this | 


mountain pathway of conquest and adventure a befitting object for 
Doré’s skill. 


Junquera is the first village beyond the Catalonian frontier, where | 


| verbially hard-workers. 





THE SERENOS, OR WATCHMEN. 


baggage is ruthlessly overhauled, passports are viséd, and the stranger 
is made acquainted with the first amenities of Spanish life. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the Catalans do not con. 
sider themselves Spaniards, for they have a language of their own, 
with special grammars and dictionaries, and poets who write 
the dialect exclusively. It greatly resembles the Limousin tongue 
of the middle ages. The Catalans are very industrious and pro- 
In many Spanish provinces the expres- 
sion Vamos al Catalan—let us go to the Catalan’s—is synony- 
mous with saying, “Let us go to the store or shop.” Another 
popular proverb is: 
*Dicen que los Catalanes 
De Jas piedras sacan pa- 
nea." 
“They say that Catalans 
from stones 
Can make bread good ag 
any one’s.” 

It at Gerona, a 
quaint old fortified town 
of the middle ages, with 
heavy, massive build. 
ings, and narrow, 
crooked streets, over- 
hung by a grand old 
cathedral seated on a 
hill, and commanding a 
view of the dense olive- 
groves in the adjacent 
plains, that, for the first 
time, Doré heard the 
melancholy voices of 
the serenos at midnight. 
“These guardians of 
the sombre streets, with 
their stone-colored man- 
tle, their heavy lantern, 
and their pike, carry one 
back to medieval times. 
Their duty is not con- 
fined to watching over 
the slumbers of the citi- 
zens; they are likewise 
required to announce to 
them in a particular 
manner the time of 
night and condition of 
the weather ; and, as the 
latter is usually serene 
during the darker hours, 
in Spain, the title of se- 
renos is naturally derived 
from the chant of the 
watchman, whose cries 
are usually full of ori- 
ginality. They eom- 
mence, sometimes, with 
a sentence in praise of 
God or the Holy Vir- 
gin, such as Alabado sea 
Dios !—God be praised f 
—or Ave Maria purisi- 
ma. The latter formula 
is the favorite one in 
Andalusia, where the Mother of God is the object of special worship, 
with the title Sanfisima or Most Holy. The partieular cry has been 
the same for many ages and runs thus: ‘ A-la-ba-do; sea Di-os ; las 
do-ce y cuar-to; sereno.’” 

The attentive tourist may hear something in the same vein still 
in the streets of more than one Western borough in the United States, 
where “Charlie,” that venerable man, “hired by the eorporation to 
sleep in the open air,” sings out: “ Pa-ast two o-o-clock, and @ 
clou-n-udy mo-o-orning !”—inflecting his raucous notes at every other 


1s 





| syllable. 


Proceeding farther into Catalonia, the stranger is delighted with 
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TRAIN APPROACHING BARCELONA. 


the mch and varied vegetation that covers the environs of the towns. 
This is in a great measure due to the diligent use of the noria, a prim- 
itive irrigating-machiae, set in motion by donkey-power. It consists 
of a wheel and endless chain, to which are attached earthen buckets 
that raise water from ponds and rivers to the conduits that distribute 
it over the fields. 

It was not long before Doré and his companion had an opportunity 
to admire the freedom of the parish priesthood of the country they 
were visiting. They were first struck by the sight of one calmly 
promenading on Sunday, just after mass, while smoking a puro and 
chatting with an associate. No person else saw any thing to remark 
in this, even when they subsequently saw another ecclesiastic light his 
cigar at the drasero in the church sacristy. The Frenchmen were par- 
ticularly delighted with the clerical hat, which they declare is exactly 
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RAMBLA, BARCELONA. 


like that of Don Basilio in the Barber of Seville. While thus attentive 
to the little oddities of the priesthood, the travellers tell us, not with- 
out a smack of irony, that every town in Spain has a Constitution 
Square—a Plaza de la Constitucion, 

A railroad in Spain is decidedly an anomaly, although great exer- 
tion has been made of late years to repair the lack of this improvement 
by running venturesome lines in all directions. At Tordera, on the 
line of railroad from Barcelona to Perpignan, the station was crowded 
with peasants, going to the capital to sell their fruit and vegetables ;, 
and when the hour for departure came, the third-class cars, which 
these good people chiefly occupied, offered some amusing scenes. 
Here were Catalan peasa its, with broad velveteen pantaloons, held up 
at the waist by striped girdles or sashes, their short jackets, their 
gorros of long caps of red woollen stuif, grouped pell-mell among moun- 
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tains of melons and all kinds of fruit ; some, huddled up in their man- | 
tles, were sound asleep, while others smoked their papelito—too good 
a sketch for Doré to lose! 

Taking the train at this point for Barcelona, the route next trav- | 
ersed lies near the coast of the Mediterranean, and commands scenery | 
as soft and beautiful as the shores of the Neapolitan Bay, alternating | 
with others as smoky and dusky looking as that of England, near the 
many manufacturing towns through which the road passes. 

The road is bordered, on each side, with hedges of cactus, and, as 
it follows the sinuosities of the shore, and is almost on a level with ' 
the sea, when the tide is 
high, or the waters are 
agitated, the rails look as 
though they would be 
submerged. The train, 
represented below, ap- 
proaching Barcelona, 
seems to be moving upon 

, the water, and, as in Hol- 

land, close to the coast 
the land disappears from 
the view of the passen- 
ger, and the trees seem 
to start up directly out 
of the waves. 

Cervantes calls Bar- 
eelona “ the seat of cour- 
tesy, the asylum of the 
stranger, the hospital of 
the poor, the home of 
valiant men, the refuge 
of the outcast and for- 
lorn, the common centre 
of all sincere attachments 
—a city unique in situa- 
tion and in beauty.” It 
stands at the foot of 
Mount Juich, or the Moun- 
tain of the Jews, an im- 
mense rock, whose sum- 
mit, bristling with forti- 
fications, rises above nu- 
merous Gothic spires. In 
the middle ages, and even 
down to the days when 
Cervantes wrote of it so 
warmly, it was one of the 
most flourishing cities, 
one of the most frequent- 
ed? ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, like Genoa and 
Leghorn, with which, as 
well as with Venice, it had 
repeated commercial _re- 
lations. It was celebrated 
also for its school of 
sculptors, and its herreros, 
or workers in iron, who 
cast and carved those 
wonderful railings and 
sereens which adorn her 
churches and cloisters, 
and look like pieces of 
cunning workmanship, from the goldsmith’s hands, magnified by the 
microscope. Barcelona is still the Manchester of the Peninsula, but 
steamers have replaced the galleys that Don Quixote and his faithful 
Sancho once mistook for monsters of which the red ours were the 
feet. What shouts of consternation the sturdy-squire would have 
uttered at the sight of the smoke-puffing, glittering dragons he would 
see there now! The ways and costumes of Paris and Marseilles are 
rapidly extinguishing the popular local characteristics of Barcelona, 
which is a thoroughly modernized commercial and manufacturing city, 
the seat of French fashions, among the higher, and of determined 
republicanism among the lower classes. 





SPANISH DELANTEROS, OR POSTILIONS. 


Its fine old cathedral, with the tomb of Barcelona’s patron saint, 
Eulalie, is a fine relic of the former time: “ Esta es la Eulalia de la 
Barcelona, de la rica ciudad, la rica joya!” says the popular refrain— 
i.e., “It is the Eulalia of Barcelona—rich jewel of a wealthy city.” 
The organ-pipes in this church, instead of being perpendicular, are 
placed horizontally, and look like the barrels of an infernal machine 
pointed at the congregation. The platform that supports them termi- 


| nates in an enormous Saracen’s head, with a long, reddish beard, that 


looks as though it had been dipped in blood. This curious ornament, 
which is found in many of the cities of Spain, is, undoubtedly, a sym- 
bol of the hatred enter- 
tained by the Spaniards 
for the Moors. There are 
several other fine church- 
es, of which that of Santa 
Maria del Mar (St. Mary 
of the Sea) is the most pe- 
culiar; and, were it our 
purpose to furnish an itin- 
erary of the city, we might 
describe them more in 
detail. 

The Campos Eliseos, or 
Elysian Fields, is the chief 
promenade, lying at one 
extremity of Barcelona, 
and there the airs and 
graces of the Boulevard 
des Italiens may be seen 
again in full blossom. 
Charming gardens; gay- 
colored dancing-tents, 
filled with merry cou- 
ples, in variegated cos- 
tumes; groups seated 
amicably in the corners, 
enjoying the delicious 
sherbet called orchata de 
chufas, snow flavored with 
nutty cordial; waltzes, 
quadrilles, and the schot- 
tische, succeeding each 
other to the music of 
dashing orchestras, with 
here and there glimpses, 
between the awnings and 
the foliage, of the blue 
sky and on the distant 
horizon, the verdant hills 
dotted with white villas 
that surround the city, 
and all bathed in that 
transparent light which 
gives such brilliant effect 
to Southern landscapes, 
formed an enchanting pic- 
ture, 

The dames and dam- 
sels were very charming 
in their corpiiio, or spen- 
cer of black velvet, short 
skirt, and the red kerchief 
that they wear around 


their heads. Others wore in their glossy dark tresses only a sim- 
ple flower, and were equally bewitching. Their cavaliers gallantly 
sported the marsilla, or short Catalan jacket, and a cravat, of some 
showy color, drawn through a silver ring, and freely floating. Yet, 
these were mechanics, and petty tradesmen, with their fair ones ; and 
the French traveller was surprised to find their light-hearted gayety 
more real and striking than the most jovial he had seen at home. ' 
The Rambla is the centre and best part of the Barcelonian 
promenade, and there may be noticed all types, from the se#ora 
covered with satin and lace, to the fisherman in his red or brown 
gorra, his jacket flung over his shoulder, elbowing fine gentlemen 
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who look as though they kad jyst stepped out of the latest fashion- 
plate. 

We might tarry with Doré to gaze, by the aid of his masterly pen- 
cil, upon an execution by the garrote, and at the gloomy walls of the 
prisons used by the Inquisition in other days, but we prefer less som- 
bre and painful contemplations. 

An excursion to the famous old convent of Montserrat, so renowned 
for its miracles, is a pleasanter episode. The word means a mountain 
in the form of a saw, in good Catalan, for it stands upon a peak three 
thousand feet high, near which are other cone-shaped mountains, whose 
summits, seen at a distance, do really resemble the teeth of a saw. 
From the convent terrace there is a superb view, commanding the sea, 
which is only ten leagues distant, and looks like a vast blue line; 
while, on the other side, is the majestic panorama of the Pyrenees, 
whose rose-hued peaks stand out against the deep azure of the sky. 

Tarragona, in Roman days the most important city of the Penin- 
sula, and, if ancient records be true, then numbering more than a mill- 
ion of inhabitants, has not only some grand old Christian churches, 
but is full of pagan antiquities, among others, a fine aqueduct and a 
tomb in ruins near the sea, known at present as the Tower of the Sci- 
pios— Torre de los Escipiones. 

From Barcelona the trip was made to Valencia, the Paradise of 
the Arab poets, in a lumbering diligence, drawn by ten mules, which 
required all the persuasive eloquence of whips and cudgels, wielded by 
as many sinewy hands, to start them. 

In the “ good old times,” which ceased less than a score of years 
ago, the route from Barcelona to Valencia was the chosen beat of many 
celebrated bands of robbers, among others, the Siete Niiios de Ecija— 


. The Seven Lads of Ecija—who were always seven in number, no matter 


how many fell. They were commanded by the terrible chief called 
Veneno, or Poison; then there were the famous company of José Maria, 
and that of Stephen the Brave—Estévan el Guapo. 

The civilis, or patrolling police, who are equipped somewhat like 
French gendarmes, and go in pairs—parejas—have completely extir- 
pated these scourges of the mountains. These officers are assisted, 
when needs be, by the peones camineros, or footmen of the road, who 
wear a copper label in their hats, indicating their business. Along 
with the spade and pickaxe, they carry the escopeta, or short musket, 
to keep in awe the rateros, or isolated highwaymen, who are found in 
all countries. The Spanish roadster is the devoted friend of cigarettes 
and an enemy of all needless fatigue. He very leisurely carries along 
a few small stones in a diminutive cane basket with two handles, and 
deposits them in the ruts and broken places so considerately as never 
to fill the latter, but with an eye to another easy job for the next day. 

- In our time the brigands have disappeared, and, although the trav- 
eller frequently sees men of ferocious countenance pass him with the 
national blunderbuss slung at their shoulder, instead of hearing the 
hoarse command, Boca abaso—Face to the ground!—his ears are sa- 
luted with nothing more startling than the traditional compliment, 

Tayan Ustedes con Dios—“ Be with God;” or, in our idiom, “ God be 
with you!” 

However, if the tourist escape the former despoilments of the road, 
he has still to bleed a little through the extortionate prices of travel 
and transportation. The diligences are very dear. As much as two 
_pesetas, or about forty cents per league, is often charged, and this is 
five times the cost of first-class railway passage. As for the rates 
of transportation, Mr. Barringer, United States minister to Spain in 
former years, states that he had to pay more than three hundred 
duros, or as many dollars, for the conveyance from Cadiz to Mad- 
rid, of a carriage, the freight charge for which had been only fifty 
dollars from New York to Cadiz. 

The crew, if we may so term them, of the diligence always consists 
of the mayoral, the zagal, and the delantero. The first of these wor- 
thies is usually a stout man, with a broad, ruddy face, framed in 
bushy whiskers of the mutton-chop ‘cut. He wears a kerchief about 
his head, knotted behind and surmounted by the sombrero calaies, or 
Andalusian hat, with upturned rim, upon which rise two pompons of 
black silk ; he has, also, a marsilla, or short jacket, tricked off with 
tags and embroidery, with pieces of red or green cloth at the elbows, 
and a vase of flowers worked on the back, with spreading foliage and 
branches. His pantaloons are of cloth, trimmed with velvet, and de- 
scend a little below the knee. Sometimes they are of sheepskin— 
Calzon de pellejo. The shoes are invariably white, covered with botines, 
or leather gaiters, half open at the calf. 





The mayoral is an important personage. He knows his power, and 
abuses it; for he rules not only his subordinates, the zagal and the 
delantero, with a rod of iron, but tyrannizes over the passenger also. 
The following dialogue is often heard: 

“ Mayoral, a word if you please.” The mayoral moves on without 
deigning to heed. 

“ Mayoral, will you have the kindness to listen for a moment?” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Hombre! I want to go by this diligence; and, should there be 
no other room, couldn’t you let me sit up beside you?” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Come, now, mayoral, don’t leave me in the lurch. Couldn't I 
get into the boot?” 

“ Well, we'll see.” 

“ And how much will it cost me?” 

“Same price as inside” (the best place). 

This extortion does not prevent the honest functionary from ex- 
pecting his gratuity, or propina, all the same, and this drink-money he 
does not relinquish, even should there be a vwelco, of upset, which 
only too frequently happens. 

On the contrary, if he escapes with his life, and the passenger also 
survives, he even expects a little more than usual to help him pay the 
fine of twelve duros, imposed upon him for every such mishap. 

The zagal’s title is derived from an Arab word, meaning nimble, or 
agile, and assuredly his functions justify it. These consist in hop- 
ping about the road, sometimes in front of the mules, and sometimes 
behind them, like a jumping-jack, cudgelling the animals soundly, or 
pelting them with handfuls of pebbles which he gathers for the pur- 
pose. The mules, smarting and irritated by this stony application, 
prance and fling their heels in every direction, and then ensues an en- 
tanglement of legs, tails, and traces, which it becomes the zagal’s sol- 
emn duty to rectify ; and then again da capo. In Spain, every passer- 
by seems to have it on his mind, as well as to possess the right, to 
join in and pummel or pelt any hapless draught-animal that he sees, 
and this little service is made reciprocal. Hence, the zagal has plenty 
ofhelp. The effect may be faintly imagined. How the poor mules 
live through it all is a mystery! 

The zagal’s costume is both light and simple, viz.: a kerchief 
knotted about his head; a colored shirt; pants of cotton velvet, se- 
cured at the waist by a broad faja, or striped sash, and alpagatas, or 
shoes of twisted hemp. He always has, stuck behind him in his belt, a 
thin and flexible stick, like a harlequin’s wand, which, curious as it is, 
appears to be an indispensable implement of his occupation. 

The delantero, or postilion, is so called because he is always in 
front, mounted on the left-hand leader-mule. He is nicknamed the 
death-doomed, because of the extreme severity of bis service. In old 
times, he was often in the saddle for thirty-eight hours at a stretch; 
and the entire trip from the coast to Madrid has been made without 
changing postilions. Now, the delantero is seldom out more than 
thirty hours. He is usually a lad of from fifteen to twenty years of 
age, and wears a montera, or cap of lambskin, which gives a peculiarly 
wild look to his face, blackened as the latter is by the sun. 

In former times, the diligence force was not complete without the 
escopeteros, or two musketeers, who were always seated on top of the 
vehicle, to watch the road, and defend the passengers. With the dis- 
appearance of the banditti, they too have disappeared. 

Mayoral and zagal vie with each other all along the route, in ac- 
costing the mules with every species of compliment and abuse, alter- 
nately, and with the most surprising varieties of intonation. The 
animals have their separate names, and seem to comprehend the jar- 
gon. Facetiousness becomes grim and bloodthirsty when the mule 
nature looms up too plainly; then one hears such jokes as this: Coro- 
nela, en lleganda 4 casa me haré una papalia con tu pellejo !—Coronela, 
when we get home I’ll have a cap made out of your hide! 

This delectable conversation continues far into the right, and even 
as the mayoral is dropping asleep, he is heard muttering the usual 
epithets. When he, at last, snores, the zagal takes up the classic 
strain, until he too can taunt no more. 

The diligence runs only on the aristocratic caminos reales, or king’s 
highways, which are now regularly marked with milestones. Then 
there is the correro, or post-chaise, which goes a little faster, and takes 
only two or three passengers. It has rude springs and sometimes 
none at all. Then there is the coche de colleras,a sort of minor dili- 
gence, which has only half a dozen mules, and goes less than forty 
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miles per day. Then, to close the list, is the galera, or galley, an in- 
strument of torture richly deserving its name. A brick wagon, bump- 
ing over a Western corduroy road, would give some faint idea of its 
elasticity. It will often make twenty-five miles ina day. The carros 
are mere rough goods-carts, such as are seen everywhere, allowing for 
peculiarities of shape. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXV.—SUCCESS. 


Wnuew Laurie Renton drove from thg padrona’s door in Mr. Rich’s 
carriage, opposite to that patron of art, it was his sense of the comi- 
cality of the situation which came uppermost. Art-student, art-critic, 
artist, he had been with a certain satisfaction in each office. But to 
be showman and salesman too was a new branch. These are the vicis- 
situdes to which a mean is subject who puts himself under the dominion 
of a woman, in the absolute and unconditional way which Laurie had 
done. But that was not how he regarded the matter. He was pleased 
to do it even for Suffolk’s sake ; though he could not but laugh within 
himself when he took his seat on the luxurious cushions, with the 
couple opposite to him who breathed wealth, and filled the very at- 
mosphere with its exhalations. One of the exhalations was not so 
pleasant as could be wished; for Mrs, Rich’s favorite perfume was of 
a character too distinct and decided for the narrow enclosure of a car- 
riage; but the rustle of her silk, and the soft warmth of her velvet 
and her furs, and the wealthy look about her altogether—wealthy and 
liberal and self-important and kindly—was not without a certain hu- 
man interest. She had been a pretty woman. Laurie, whose eyes were 
open to such particulars, was at once aware of that; and she was a 
good-looking woman of her age still. Her husband had less apparent 
character about him; but there was in both a consciousness of being 
able to give pleasure and scatter benefit around them, which was not 
unprepossessing. No doubt they were vulgar, perhaps purse-proud— 
horribly-ostentatiously rich. But they meant to benefit other people 
with their wealth, which was always something in their favor. Laurie 
glided with natural skill into the-part allotted to him. He talked of 
Renton; of his mother’s invalid condition, which made it impossible 
for her to call; and of his young brother Frank the Guardsman—for he 
had not yet negotiated his exchange—whose battalion was stationed at 
Royalborough, and who, he was sure, would be glad to make their ac- 
quaintance. And then he went on to Suffolk’s story with the most 
natural sequence—a man so full of talent, so laborious, so devoted to 
art, with such a pretty little wife! 

“ Ah, there we have you, Mr. Renton!” said jolly Mrs. Rich; “ but 
it is naughty to talk so of a married lady. You ought to have eyes 
only for the pretty girls.” 

“A pretty young woman is a pretty young woman, whether she’s 
married or single,” said her husband; “but I don’t like a man who 
goes on painting pictures that don’t sell. What is the good of it? 
No man in business would think of such a thing. It’s a sinful waste 
of capital as well as a waste of time. He ought to have changed his 
style. I'll tell him so. You do a many foolish things, Mr. Renton, 
you artists, for want of a plain common-sense man of business to give 
you a little advice.” 

“That is very possible,” said Laurie, with candor; “but even in 
business a man may go on with a speculation for a long time though 
it is not immediately successful, if he is sure it will sueceed in the 
end—so long as he can afford to wait.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is the whole question,” said Mr. Rich—“ as long as 
he can afford to wait; but a man should think of his wife and children. 
If I had a little family dependent on me, and had to paint for a living, 
I'd make them comfortable, Mr. Renton, if I had to change my style 
every other day.” 

“ But that is not so easy as you think,” said Laurie; “and the 
wife and children do not complain. Mrs. Suffolk is as proud of those 
boys in the Forum as she is of her own babies.” 

“ Are there boys in the picture?” said Mrs. Rich. 








“Then I shall | your coat.” 


like it for one. And she must be agice little woman; but you young 
men, you should not go paying attention to a married lady. It is not 
because it is wrong—for I never was so strait-laced as some, and never 
objected to a bit of fun—but it keeps you from marrying and settling, 
which is dreadful. You are all so selfish, you gentlemen. As long as 
you have a woman to go and tell your little tales to, and get her sym- 
pathy and so forth, and no danger of going any further, you are quite 
satisfied—and the girls are left, and nobody pays any attentidn to 
them. That is what I don’t approve of. We matrons have had our 
day, Mr. Renton, and we should be content with it. When I see mar- 
ried women dancing and going on, and young girls sitting without 
partners, I could beat them, though, perhaps, it is vulgar of me to say 
so. I like a young man when he falls in love honestly, as people did 
in my days, with a nice young girl.” 

“We can’t all afford to fall in love,” said Laurie, laughing, yet 
with a faint, distant recollection of the possibility he had himself 
given up. Curious it was how far off that looked now! but, like most 
sinners, he was utterly unconscious that there was any moral which 
he could apply to his own case in this little sermon. His mind glanced 
off to somebody else whom, perhaps, it might have touched. “ And 
as for Mrs. Suffolk,” he added, “ she does not think there is a man in 
the world who comes within a hundred miles of her Reginald ; and, as 
I said, she is as proud of those boys in the Forum—” 

“What's the Forum? Tell me the story; I like to know the story 
of every picture,” said Mr. Rich. And Laurie told, to ears which re- 
ceived it with all the interest of ignorance, that well-known tale. Mr. 
Rich thought he had read something about it ina book; and shook 
his head over an incident so remote in antiquity. “I like English 
subjects,” said the patron. “I don’t care for your Italian things. I 
never was in Italy myself, and how should I know if they are trne or 
not? English pictures are the things for me.” 

Then Mrs. Rich reminded the millionnaire that he had promised to 
take her to Italy next winter, and that it would be well in the mean 
time to make a little acquaintance with that country. And Laurie feli 
back on the Sword, giving his companions the benefit of his own 
article, which, being a solitary effort, he had kept in his memory. It 
was a scene of genteel comedy, in which he was at once actor and au- 
dience—and perhaps no other description of audience has such an ex- 
quisite sense of the points of the drama. He went through his part 
with a fluency which amazed himself, and chuckled and clapped his 
hands in secret with an infinite sense of his own humor. Mr. Rich’s 
grand coachman was too fine to know the locality, and made a great 
many turns and rounds before he reached Suffolk’s door, which left 
time for the little play to play itself out. It was curious to see the 
vast woman of wealth in her vast seal-skin cloak, in her rustling silk- 
en train, with plumes nodding on her bonnet, and lace streaming, get 
in at the narrow door. The house looked as if it could not possibly 
contain her. Laurie gave a comical glance to the upper window, with 
a momentary idea that he must see her head looking out there while 
still her train was on the steps at the door. And when she shook 
hands with the painter’s little wife, who got up from her work to re- 
ceive them in a nervous flutter of agitation, not knowing what to ex- 
pect, it seemed to Laurie as if he had brought a good-humored ogress 
into this little, fairy palace. 

“ And a very pretty little woman she is,” the patroness said in a 
whisper, nodding to him aside. “I like your taste, Mr. Renton.” 
Thus it will be seen that Laurie’s hands were full. 

“We did not expect anybody till to-morrow ; and I don’t know if 
Reginald is ready. If you would but go up and tell him, Mr. Renton?” 
Mrs. Suffolk said, appealing to him also in an aside. 

Suffolk was not the least ready to receive visitors. It was an east 
wind, which had impaired his light and affected his temper. I’ve no 
time to go and change my coat,” he said, like a savage. “ What’s the 
good? Laurie, you’re the best fellow in the world; but Thursday is 
the last day, and you know what I’ve got todo. Look at that sky! 
By Jove! stop a man in the middle of a sky like that, and ask him to 
be civil to strangers! You might as well tell me to put this con- 
founded east wind out of my eyes!” 

“Only for ten minutes,” said Laurie, “ there’s a good fellow! You 
are doing too much to that sky. Leave it for an hour and you'll see 
what’s wanting twice as well as you do now. And I do believe there’s 
achance of selling the Angles! Think of Mrs. Suffolk and the chil- 
dren. Surely they’re worth half an hour and the trouble of changing 
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Suffolk paused in his painting, and grew pale, and stared at his 
friend. “Selling the Angles!” he said; and then he put down his 
brush, and turned away with an impatient exclamation. While Laurie 
stood looking anxiously on, the painter went to the nearest window 
and began to open the shutters, but stopped in the midst and turned 
back upon him, “It’s all rubbish,” he said ; “I don’t believe in sell- 
ing the Angles. Why do you come here and mock a fellow even in 
the mid&t of his work? I say, Laurie, tell me one thing—who is it ?— 
quick!” 

“Tt’s old Rich, the City man—the padrona’s friend. 
who sent him,” said Laurie, breathless with suspense. 

Then the painter broke down; he gave a sudden sob all at once. 
“God bless that woman!” he said, and rushed at his shutters, As for 
Laurie, he made himself housemaid, studio-boy, with his usual facility. 
It was he who dragged out the spare easel to the best light, and took 
down the picture from the wall, where it hung somewhat in the shade. 
He took the dust off it lovingly with his handkerchief, while Suffolk 
changed his coat. His hands were rather black, and there was a cob- 
web on his breast close to the lily in his button-hole when he went 
down-stairs ; and it would be hard to say which was the fairer orna- 
ment. Then he turned himself into a groom-of-the-chambers, and ush- 
ered the patron and patroness up-stairs, Mrs. Suffolk following. The 
little woman trembled all over, though she did her best to hide it; and 
Laurie’s heart went jumping like a thing independent of him, in his 
breast. Suffolk was the most self-possessed of the three, but he pur- 
chased his composure by putting on a morose and forbidden aspect. 
Not that he meant to be morose; on the contrary, hi$ brain was in a 
greater whirl than that of either of the others. If it might indeed 
come to pass—if he too should really possess a patron, giving commis- 
sions, making life secure beforehand for his wife and the children! 
And then it occurred to him that this was the padrona’s patron. The 
thought nearly overcame the painter. If she had taken her children’s 
bread from their table and sent it to his, he would not have felt it so 
much. “God bless that woman!” he said again in his heart. If the 
attempt failed or succeeded he was equally bound to her for his life. 
But he did not think of Laurie’s good offices with the same effusion, 
though Laurie by this time had come forward equal to the emergency, 
and resumed the showman’s part. 

“When you are in Italy, Mrs. Rich,” said Laurie, “I know what 
you will say to yourself some spring morning. You will say, ‘ Now 
I feel Mr. Suffolk’s picture!’ Look at that golden air; you can see 
the motes dancing in it; and I can smell the orange-blossom out of 
the convent-gardens. I have seen English children look like that— 
like little roses—with the dark Romans all round, admiring them.” 

“Have you, now, Mr. Renton?” cried Mrs. Rich. “I should like 
to see that. Dear little angels! Though my own are all grown up, 
I adore little children. And you never saw such a skin and such hair 
as my Nelly had when she was a little thing. They are lovely, Mrs. 
Suffolk—I think they are quite lovely. Mr. Rich, don’t you think 
that group is just like our Charlie and Alf? I mean what they used 
to look. And that woman with the white thing on her head—that is 
a beauty! I am sure your husband must have painted you scores of 
times,” she went on, graciously laying her hand upon little Mrs. Suf- 
folk’s shoulder. ‘‘ Now, come and show me this other one, and let 
the gentlemen talk. I hope Mr. Rich will buy that picture. I-think 
he will buy it. And they tell me there was something very nice about 
it in the Sword.” 

“Yes,” said the painter’s wife, all confused and breathless with 
anxiety, straining her ears to hear what the gentlemen were saying ; 
“and the Looker-on had an article, too. They were all very compli- 
mentary ; they said it was quite a work of genius—” 

“ But it has not begun to pay just yet,” said Mrs. Rich, with a little 
wave of her hand. There was a melting, liberal grandeur about the 
patroness. She looked like a conferrer of favors—a rich, mellow, 
embodied Fortune. “I think Mr. Rich will buy it,” she repeated, look- 
ing round upon her husband. * 

This was not a speech calculated to still Mrs. Suffolk’s agitation. 
Could it be possible? Oh, if Reginald would only be civil! If he 
would but condescend to talk and show it off to the best advantage! 
But it was Laurie who was talking. It was he who was pointing out 
all its great qualities. And then there was a pause, awful as the pause 
—not before a thunder-storm—that is nothing—a mere accident of 
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Nature—awful almost as the pause you make when you have opened | 


the letter which is to bring you news of life or death. 








And then, once more, it was Laurie Renton’s voice that broke the 
silence. If he had been pleading with a woman whom he loved, his 
tones could scarcely have been more insinuating. “If I remember 
Beecham rightly,” he said, “ there was a space left for a picture just 
opposite the little organ in what used to be the music-room. Have 
you changed that? or perhaps you have placed some picture there ?” 

“That is just the thing,” said Mr. Rich; “I knew there was a 
place. You have got an eye, Mr. Renton, and a memory, too. Fancy, 
my dear,” he said, calling to his wife, “he remembers the rooms at 
Richmont better than I do myself—calls it Beecham, though ; but, of 
course, that is quite natural. Yes. And he is quite right, too. I 
should not wonder if it was the exact size. The music-room is Nelly’s 
particular room, Mr. Renton—my daughter Nelly, the only one I have 
at home. I think that is just the sort of thing she would like. Girls 
are full of fancies. She would not have my last Crowquill, though it 
is a lovely specimen, and that one of Mrs. Severn’s that she fancied 
was not big enough. I should think this was just about the size. 
Mr. Suffolk, a word with you, sir,” said the patron, with all the con- 
| fidence of a man whose check-book was in his pocket. Laurie stood 
| with his back to them, measuring the picture with his handkerchief, 
and Mrs. Suffolk, before the new picture on the easel, stood trembling, 
trying to show it to the patron’s wife. What a moment it was! Mr. 
Rich was very audible; but Suffolk, in his agitation, spoke low, and 
looked more nervous than ever. His wife thought, oh, if Reginald 
should be disagreeable !—oh, if the rich man should be affronted, 
driven away by his bad manners! And it was only manner all the 
time. She stood in a fever of suspense, not knowing what Mrs. Rich 
said, who chattered on, drowning even her husband’s voice. She gave 
Laurie one look of appeal. Oh, if it were only ordained in Parlia- 
ment, or by Nature, that artists’ wives and friends should do their 
business for them—at least when they were men like Suffolk! If it 
had lasted long, Mrs. Suffolk must have fallen fainting at her patron- 
ess’s feet. 

But, just when the strain had reached its highest point, Mrs. Rich 
fell silent by some chance, and took to examining one particular cor- 
ner of the picture, and the voice of the millionnaire became distinctly 
audible. “If that’s all, I'll give you a check at once,” he said. " “pq 
like to have the picture as soon as you can send it ; for, you see, Nelly 
is from home, and I'd like to give her a surprise. Perhaps Mr. Ren- 
ton and you would run down and see it hung? A day in the country 
would do you good, after all your hard work. Have you pen and ink? 
What, not pen and ink in your place !—every man of business should 
be supplied with that. I couldn’t put in my signature in paint, you 
know,” the man of wealth said, with his large laugh of ease and care- 
less liberality. He joked over it as if it were sixpence—as if it was 
a thing that happened every day—while to two of the people who lis- 
tened to him it was something like coming back from the dead. 

Suffolk, with his voice choked, made some feeble response. He 
tried to laugh, too; he tried to say it did not matter—there was no 
hurry—any time would do—a poor little piece of hypocrisy, at which 
his wife quailed, trembling lest he should be taken at his word. 

“No no; I like to settle such matters off-hand,” said the patron. 
“There’s Renton, like a sensible fellow, off for the ink. I like that 
young man ; never saw him in my life till this morning; but he feels 
like an old friend, and his people are our neighbors in the country. 
You and he must make a run down by the one-o’clock train—I don’t 
know a better train—brings you down twenty-five miles in thirty min- 
utes—not bad, that. And I'll send over a trap for you. What-day 
will you come ?—Thank you, Renton; that’s practical; that’s the sort 
of thing I like. I want you both to come down and have some 
luncheon, and see the picture hung. Let it be a day in the end of the 
week ; a day in the country never harms any man. Settle it with my 
wife.—My dear, come here and look at the picture. It’s ours; or 
rather, it’s Nelly’s. Don’t you think she'll like it? And I want to 
have them down to see it hung.” 

Thus was this extraordinary piece of business accomplished, in a 
moment—as it were, in the twinkling of an eye. Neither Suffolk nor 
his wife knew what their visitors said and did, or where they were, or 
what had happened to them, till Mr. Rich suddenly recollected that 
there was no time to lose, and so many other studios to visit in day- 
| light. It was all settled about that visit to Richmont, which Laurie, 
disagreeable though it was to him, had not the heart to refuse. And 
I suppose Suffolk talked and assented and behaved himself like any 
| ordinary mortal, though he knew no more of what had passed than a 
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man in a dream. Laurie put these blessed rich people into their car- 
riage afterward, and took as much care of the vast woman as if she 
had been the queen. “I will ask your brother over to meet you, Mr. 
Renton,” she said, as she took leave of him; and Mr. Rich followed 
her, rubhing his hands, “I have done a good morning’s work,” said 
that happy man. “Two hundred and fifty! I don’t doubt I could 
sell it for six to-morrow—that’s what it is to go to the fountain-head.” 
Laurie himself felt a little giddy as the carriage drove away; and, 
when he returned to the studio, he found that Mrs. Suffolk was cry- 
ing, and her husband not much more steady. The painter had forgot- 
ten all about his sky. He had his check in his hand, and was looking, 
first at that, and then at his Angles. “By Jove, Laurie, you have 
done it at last!” he said, bursting into a loud laugh, and crushing 
Laurie’s hand as in a vice; and then he went to the inner room, and 
put on his old painting-coat, which was a good excuse. 

But whether it was Laurie who was to be commended this time, or 
the padrona, who, let it be confessed, with a moment’s hesitation and 
reluctance, had sent the patron to her friend, was a doubtful matter. 
They had both a hand init. It was “our little business,” as Laurie 
said, pleasing himself, in his foolishness, with the thought of this 
partnership. And he went, of course, to the Square, not by round- 
about ways, like the fine coachman, but as fast as his feet could carry 
him, to report how every thing had happened. Duty and courtesy 
beth demanded that not a moment should be lost till the report was 
made. 


—_—~>-— 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A DISCOVERY. 


Wuen Laurie reached No. 375 with his budget of news, the padrona 
waa out. It was nothing very dreadful, to be sure. She did go out 
sometimes, like everybody else; and, in all likelihood, no very long 
time would elapse before she returned. But, all the same, Laurie was 
intensely contrarié, and felt as if this were a special spite of Fortune. 
She must have known he would come to make his report of what had 
happened at Suffolk’s, and to inquire into the news she had given him 
as he left the house. A beautiful commission—work for a year! That 
was what she had said. And then, without any regard for his curios- 
ity, his interest in every thing that concerned her, she had gone out! 





He went up to the studio to wait for her, passing the door of the din- 
ing-room very quietly, that Miss Hadley might not hear him, and rush 
in with her usual officiousness to make one of the party. At this mo- 
ment, after all his excitement, he did not feel equal to general talk with | 
three or four people. It was the intimate conversation @ deux for which 
Laurie longed. Never had he seen the studio in such preternatural 
good order before. The pictures that were going to the Academy were 
placed all ready for exhibition, each on its separate easel ; a few touches 
were still wanting to one of them, but that it was evident the padrona 
had calculated upon doing with the morning light, before her visitors 
began to arrive. The Louis-Quinze fauteuil was placed in front of the 
principal picture; a great Turkish curtain of many. colors, one of poor 
Severn’s acquisitions in the days when he was rich enough to buy 
things that pleased his eye, had been put up across the farther windew, 
to be drawn as might be needful for the light. A great many sketches 
were placed about the room—poor Severn’s last drawing, unfinished, 
but always holding the chief place among his wife’s treasures, hanging 
in the best light. And every thing was cleared away that impaired the 
appearance of the studio, a proceeding which gave positive delight to 
the housemaid, and even filled the padrona’s soul with a sense of 
comfort. “If I could only keep it tidy like this!” Mrs, Severn had 
said, with a sigh. Whereas Laurie, with the untidiness natural to 
man, was disgusted with it, and hated the place in its unusual de- 
corum. He walked about with his hands in his pockets, and stared 
blankly at every thing. What did she mean by going away? What 
did she mean by putting herself, as it were, out of her studio, and fill- 
ing it up with knick-knacks that did not belong to it? As for poor Sev- 
ern’s last sketch, it was not a drawing for a woman to be proud of. 
She might have known that at least by this time. It might be valu- 
able to her for the sake of association, of course—any thing, a table, 
or a chair, might be dear for association’s sake—but she must have 
known better than to prize it asa drawing. And then Laurie went 





and looked at the picture, which smiled sweetly at him out of its frame, 
full of sweet nature and expression, but undeniably wanting a few fin- 
ishing touches still. How could she go out roaming about in that 
strange way, and leave the picture unfinished? Laurie in his heart | 


was angry with his padrona. It was not like her to go out and stay 
out like this—doing shopping, perhaps !—which any woman without an 
ounce of brains could have done just as well—which Miss Hadley 
might have been sent to do; getting her out of the way at the same 
time! Laurie in his impatience hunted up his friend’s brushes, and: 
mixed her colors, and went at the unfinished picture himself to fill up 
those tedious moments. There was a pleasure, too, in thinking he 
would have a hand in it; not that there was any thing of the*least im- 
portance to do—a touch of light upon the floor, a bit of perspective: 
which was not quite complete. When he had put in a few lines caress- 
ingly, with a half sense that it was her hand, or her dress, or some- 
thing belonging to her that he was touching, another fit of impatience 
came upon him. Where could she have gone? What could she be 
doing? It was of no use waiting here, making himself angry in her 
absence. He might as well go and see old Welby, and leave her to 
the surprise of finding that some one had been doing her work while 
she was out. Of course, if she came in, Miss Hadley would be with 
her, or Alice, or somebody. Laurie accordingly put down the brushes 
again, restoring the room to something of its ordinary aspect, and took 
up his hat and went down-stairs. “ She will think of the lubber-fiend,” 
said Laurie to himself; “and I wonder if she will put me a bowl of 
cream for my hire.” Would the bowl of cream answer the purpose ? 
or was there any other hire of which Laurie thought. There 
came a little gleam over his face, and the shadow of a smile; bac 
I do not think it was in anticipation of any thing in particular, 
only a certain pleasant sentiment, half tenderness, half amusement. 
Laurie was the kind of man whose eye softens and whose lip smiles 
under any circumstances at the thought of a reward from a woman. 
It was as he went down-stairs that he noticed for the first time the film 
of cobweb on his coat beside the flower—and he left it there, though 
he was very dainty in point of personal appearance. Perhaps he 
thought it was a mark of the work he had been doing, which the pa- 
drona would smile to see; or, perhaps, that her hand was the hand 
which should brush it off. 

With these ideas in his mind he went down-stairs, possessed by a 
kind of sweet love-in-idleness ; not the passion of a young man fora 
girl; a tenderness made up of many things—of that soft reverence 
just touched with pity, which a man of generous temper has for a 
woman in such a position; and yet pity is not the word—or else it was 
a kind of pity in which there was all the softness and none of the su- 
periority which usually mingles with that sentiment ; and of admiration 


| for the brave creature who had gradually grown the central figure in 


his landscape; and of a longing to help her; and of pride in the re- 
gard she gave him and the sympathy between them. There was per- 
fect sympathy between them, though he had never, Laurie thought, 
seen any woman worthy to stand by her side. This was part of his delu- 
sion, for there were women as good, and with far greater gifts than the 
padrona, to be met with in the world. But still it was not wonderful 
if the young man was proud of her friendship. Friendship—that 
was the word—with no result to come, no thickening of the plot tow- 
ard a climax; but only a delicious accompaniment to life, an’ inter- 
change of every thought and sentiment, a soft but strong support in 
every chance that might befall a man. This was all that was in Lau- 
rie’s mind. It was something more akin to worship than the passion 
which appropriates can ever be. It had not occurred to him to seize, 
to take possession of, to secure her as his own; the idea itself would 
have been a profanity—only to be nearer to her than any one else, to 
be her subject and yet her counsellor—an indescribable perfect rela- 
tionship such as exists only in imagination. Laurie himself had never 
gone any deeper. The padrona’s life and condition were to him as 
settled and everlasting as the skies, the ordinary constitution of the 
world. And all would go on as it was going on. And at the present 
moment he would not have exchanged that visionary tie for any thing 
actual in life. 

Mr. Welby was standing before his picture when Laurie went in, 
looking at it with that intense inspection of the cultivated eye, which 
no uneducated critic can give. He held out his hand to his visitor, 
but did not change his attitude. Welby, R. A., had his anxieties about 
the Academy’s Exhibition as well as another. True, his picture was 
sure of a place “ on the line,” and every advantage a benign Hanging 
Committee could give it; but there were other dangers before the face 
of the Academician from which the younger men were safe. Mr. Welby 
knew that if there was a faltering line in his canvas, or one neglected 
detail, even the critics who were his friends would say he was growing 
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old. “It would ill become us, who are indebted to Mr. Welby for so 
many noble pictures, to be eager to mark the indications of approach- 
ing decadence—but, alas! no man can remain of primitive strength 
forever”»— would be the philosophical comment of the Zooker-on. 
And the Sword would be still sharper in its judgment. Such words 
as these were echoing in the old painter’s ear as he looked at his pic- 
ture. He was aware he was old, and life had no such charm to him 
that he should cling to it unduly—but such criticisms were hard to 
hear. He was going over the picture himself, criticising its every de- 
tail, and he held up his hand in an unspoken warning to Laurie, who 
understood, as he had a faculty of doing, and waited behind till the in- 
Spection was over. 

“T think that will do,” said Mr. Welby at last, with a long and 
deeply-drawn sigh. ‘“ Come here, Renton, and give me your opinion.” 
Laurie was full of the natural instinct of admiring and believing in the 
work of the old man—who was leader and patriarch, as it were, of his 
own special party—and, besides, it was a fine picture, and he thought 
it so, though very different, no doubt, from Suffolk’s “Saxon Maiden,” 
or from the lovely children in the padrona’s pictures up-stairs. Art, to 
be the everlasting thing it is, is yet as much bound by fashion as any 
silly woman. The fashion of the day had changed; but yet old Wel- 
by’s picture was a fine picture still. 

»«» “I don’t want those fellows to be picking holes in my coat,” said 
the R. A., “though of course they will do it all the same.” 

“‘T don’t see what holes there are to pick,” said Laurie, strong in 
his esprit du corps, and ready to swear to the excellence of his master 
in contradiction of all the critics in the world. “ We have just sold 
Suffolk’s picture,” he added, suddenly, glad to deliver himself of the 
wonderful news, which had been burning holes, as it were, for want of 
utterance in his heart. 

“Sold Suffolk’s picture!” the Academician said with a start. It 
was the most wonderful piece of news that had been heard in the ar- 
tists’ quarter for many a year. Forno man had gone so consistently in 
the face of popular opinion as Suffolk, or held so obstinately by his 
own style. Laurie, nothing loath, told the whole story, with excitement 
and a natural satisfaction ; and how it was old Rich, the City man, who 
was well known to be the padrona’s special preperty. And as he told 
it he looked down upon the bit of cobweb, by this time gone to the 
merest speck—the sign in that particular matter, of his close partner- 
ship with the padrona—which was still on his coat. 

“So she sent him her own patron?” said Mr. Welby; “that was 
good of her, Renton—that was very good of her. To be sure, he had 
just given her a commission. I suppose you heard of that. A private 
patron is a great institution, my dear fellow—there is more satisfac- 
tion in it than in dealers. He has given her a commission to fill one 
room with pictures. There are to be twelve of them, I think, and 
the subjects from the fairy tales. She'll do it very well. She has 
wonderful invention, you know, in her way, and Cinderella and little 
Red Riding Hood, and all the rest, will just suit her; and there is a 
year’s living secured at.once. I am sorry for that woman, Renton. I 
am more sorry for her than I can tell,” cried the R. A., with unques— 
tionable emotion in his voice. 

“Sorry for—the padrona ?” cried Laurie, half-laughing, half-angry. 
He would have liked to have knocked down the man who presumed-—- 
and yet to be sorry for that hopeful, dauntless woman, so full of life, 
and strength, and energy, seemed too good a joke. 

“ Yes, sorry for her,” said Mr. Welby, severely, “though you don’t 
know what I mean, of course. She is at her best now, and I suppose 
she is making a good deal of money; but look at her principles, sir. 
Her principles are—you need not contradict me, I know her better 
than you do—never to shut her heart nor her purse against anybody 
she can help. What kind of an idea is that, I ask you, for this world ? 
Of course, she can’t lay by a penny; and when the fellows in the news- 
papers begin to say of her as they say already of me—” 

“But you!” cried Laurie, “ you—” and then he stopped, not 
knowing how to end his sentence. 

“Tam old, that is what you were going to say,” said Mr. Welby. 
“T am two-and-twenty years older than she is—just two-and-twenty 
years. It’s almost as long as you’ve been in the world, my dear fellow, 
and you think it’s centuries; but two-and-twenty years pass very 
quickly after thirty-five. And she’ll age sooner than I did—never hav- 
ing been, you know, so thoroughly trained a painter. Her quick eye 
will fail her, and her fine touch, and she will not have knowledge and 
experience to fall back upon; and the public will tire of those pretty 











pictures. Her genius will pall, and then her courage will fail, though 
she has pluck at present for any thing. Do you think I’ve never seen 
such things happen? If she has ten years more of success, it will be 
all she can hope for; and the boys will scarcely be doing for them- 
selves by that time; and she will have to reduce her living, which will 
go sadly against the grain, and struggle with all sorts of anxieties. 
When I look at that woman, sir, my heart bleeds. It’s all very pleas- 
ant just now—plenty of work, and plenty of strength, and a light heart, 
and her friends round her, and her children; and she feels she is up 
to her work—knows she is up to her work. But when they come to 
say of her what they are beginning to say of me—” 

Laurie raised his hand with a speechless protest and denial of the 
possibility, but the words he would have spoken died in his throat.. 
What could he say against this prophet of evil ?—only that every pulse 
in him and every nerve thrilled fiercely at the suggestion—and. that 
was no answer, Heaven knows. 

‘Even if she did keep on long enough to get the boys launched in 
the world,” said Mr. Welby, who seemed, Laurie thought, to take a 
certain pleasure in the torture he was inflicting—“ what is to become 
of her afterward, unless she were to die off-hand, which is not. likely ? 
People don’t die at the convenient moment. Most likely she'll linger 
for years, poor and old, and unable to work, on some pittance or other 
—lucky if she has that. It’s hard upon such a woman, Renton. I 
tell you, when I look at that fine creature and think what’s before her, 
it makes my heart bleed.” 

“ But, good Heavens! why should you imagine such things ?” cried 
Laurie, when he could speak. “ Of course, we may all go mad, or get 
ruined, or perish miserably—one as well as another—but to forebode 
such a fate for her—” 

“T said nothing about getting ruined or going mad,” said Mr. Wel- 
by, pettishly. “I said Mrs. Severn would outlive her market—ay, and 
outlive her powers—and that my heart ached for her—poor thing! I 
declare to you, Laurie, my heart so aches for her, that, if I thought 
she could make up her mind to it, I would marry her to-morrow— 
though it would break in upon all my habits,” said the R. A., sinking 
his voice, “in a most annoying way.” 

“ Marry—her—to-morrow !” cried Laurie; and he made a step 
toward the old painter with a savage impulse which he could scareely 
restrain. He was wild with sudden passion. “ Marry her!” It was 
hard to tell what kept him from raising the hand which he had clinched 
in spite of himself. But he did not, though it was a courageous thing 
of old Welby to keep facing the young fellow with that sudden trans- 
port of fury in his eye. 

“Yes,” he said, calmly. “I am getting old, and I have saved a 
little money, and I have no near relations. If I thought she could 
make up her mind to it, I would ask her to marry me to.morrow. 
I have thought of it often. For her sake, that is what I would do.” 

Laurie made no answer ; he walked .away from the old man to the 
very end of the studio, and stood there staring at the Angelichino 
which hung against the wall. His blood seemed to be boiling in all 
his veins, and his heart throbbing as if it would burst. Why should 
he be angry? Why should he object to old Welby for his desire to 
shield the padrona from even a possible evil? But Laurie’s mind was 
in too great a ferment to permit his io think articulately. He did 
not understand what was the meaning of the sudden tumult within 
him—the sharp shock which his nature seemed to have sustained. To 
get away and be alone was the immediate necessity upon him. If he 
could have gone through the wall, or leaped out of the window, prob- 
ably he would have done it. But, that being impossible, he composed 
himself as well as he ‘could, and returned to where old Welby stood 
calmly, taking no notice of him, looking once more at his picture, 
At the sight of the old man’s tranquillity Laurie felt ashamed of 
himself. 

“T suppose my nerves are more easily affected than most people’s,” 
he said, with an attempt at a laugh. “I can’t think of all those dread- 
ful things happening—to—the padrona—and take it calmly. Good- 
night! I must go now.” 

“Tf such a thing as I said should ever happen,” said Welby, shak- 
ing hands with him—‘I may as well warn you—I’d have no more pa- 
dronas. How pogr Severn put up with it is more than I can say,” 

This parting speech sent Laurie forth in a renewed tempest of rage 
and indignatien. He had meant to return up-stairs after his visit to 
old Welby ; but that was now impossible. He had let himself out, 
and closed the door sharply behind him, before old Forrester could 
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make his appearance. Daylight by this time was beginning to fail, 
and the lamps were being lit along the street, twinkling across the 
Square through the smoky trees, which were swelling with the fulness 
of spring. The look of the outside world as he came thus suddenly 
into it—the tall, glimmering houses—the lamps, like candles in the 
pale, waning daylight—the trees, all bristling with half-opened leaves 
—and the sky, leaden yet light, with its remoteness and colorless 
serenity, looking down upon all—never went out of Laurie’s mind. He 
forgot all his displeasure at her absence, all his wondering where she 
was. He did not even look if she might be coming, or remember that 
he might meet her suddenly face to face so near her own door. His 
mind was too full of her idea to remember herself, if we may say so. 
He went round and round the Square without any particular sense of 
where he was going, and then took the first street, any street—what 
did it matter 9—and got out into a crowded thoroughfare, where lights 
were gleaming and men hurrying, and every sound and stir of life. It 
was a long time before he could even make out his own thoughts, what 
they were. All was dimness and chaos and commotion, like the scene 
around at first—lights gleaming, cries coming out of the obscurity—a 
tumult he could not comprehend. Then by degrees the clouds rolled 
off, each to its own corner; the foreground cleared, the central figure 
reappeared. What wasit? Laurie stood still for a moment, and looked 
himself, as it were, in the face, aghast. He had not so much as sus- 
pected it till now. She had been his friend ; nothing so tender, noth- 
ing so near, had ever been in his life; yet he had not dreamed what 
the truth was until old Welby, with his detestable suggestion, had 
thrust it thus unveiled in his face. 

And Laurie stood aghast. It may injure him in some pedple’s eyes ; 
yet I cannot but avow that, when the young man found that he loved a 
woman much older than himself, a woman with children, and a sepa- 
rate, independent past, with twice his experience, and, metaphorically 
at least, twice his age, he was appalled by the discovery. He had 
known her another man’s wife; he had himself been as a child beside 
her in the first days of their acquaintance. 
in point of age between himself and her daughter than between him- 
self and her; and yet he loved her. No; it was not friendship. Friend- 
ship would not have resented hotly and wildly, with a half-murderous 
passion, old Welby’s suggestion. Friendship would not have moved 
any man’s heart into such a mad commotion. He loved her. That it 
never had occurred to himself to change the relationship between 
them, or seek a closer one, was nothing. Another man had but to 
talk of marrying her, and lo! the whole world was lit into conflagra- 
tion. There was a swectness in the discovery, too. His heart warmed 
and glowed in that fire; words which he but half understood went 
whispering through the air about him—“ There is none like her; 
none.” No girl, no young heroine of romance, could be such a crea- 
ture as was this woman, tried and proved, and developed, with all the 
sweetness in her still, and yet all the strength of life. If he had been 
proud of her regard, proud of her sympathy, how much more proud 
would he be of her love! If that were possible! Could it be possi- 
ble? Going on in this distracted range of thoughts, the fact gleamed 
upon Laurie that no girl could make such sacrifice of pride and natu- 
ral position in loving him as this woman should—if she would—and 
was it likely? It would be as vain to attempt to follow him in the 
maze of passion that possessed him as in the streets he wound his way 
through, while the night darkened round him, and the lights shone 
brighter. A storm of thunder and lightning might have been going 
on, and he would never have known it. Such a thing had befallen as 
he had never dreamed of. The soft love which he had put aside with 
a pang of tender regret as a thing impossible—too sweet for him, and 
too costly—had come back at unawares, and come in and taken pos- 
session, no longer soft and easy to be vanquished, but twined in with 
every thread of life. 
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It was so éasy to come away from Kensington | 


Gore, from the world he had lived in for years, from the pensive, pleas- | 
ant hopes of his youth; but, to leave this place, which had not an 


attraction but one, would be tearing his life up by the rocts, 
was the fact, though he had not known it. Wonder, and terror, and 
delight, and a vague overwhelming dismay, filled Laurie’s mind as he 
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gloomy suburban road. It was the rain falling in his face out of the 
almost invisible skies that roused him first, and then he had to grope 
his way back to a thoroughfare, and get a cab, and go home. When 
he reached his room, and looked at himself in the little glass over the 
mantel-piece, he saw a pale apparition, with gleaming eyes and a 
visionary smile—appalled, shaken to the very depths of his being, and 
yet with a subtle happiness at his heart. He was happier, and more 
bewildered and utterly astray in all his reckonings, than he had ever 


been in his life. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] - 





A RUSSIAN SORCERER. 


» 

OME fifteen years ago, official duties compelled me to pass several 
days in the government town of one of the interior provinces 
of Russia. I took up my.quarters at a tolerable hotel, recently built, 
whose new furniture cracked in the night like a pistol-shot, while the 
bed-linen, table-cloths, and napkins smelled of soap, and the polished 
floors of varnish, which last, according to the opinion of the head- 
waiter, hindered the.spread of vermin. This head-waiter, whose name 
was Ardalion, had been valet to a prince, and was very elegant, if not 
very clean. I was at once struck by the ease of his manners and his 
evident good opinion of himself. He always wore a dress-coat, which 
had already served to adorn other shoulders, carried a napkin under 
his arm, had shoes always down at the heel, and, while he gesticulated 
in the most unconstrained manner with his moist hands, would deliver 
short but impressive harangues. He exercised a kind of protection 
over me, as a person who was in a position to appreciate his refine- 

ment and knowledge of the world. 

I had visits to make upon some of the officials of the town. 

Ardalion provided me with a carriage and footman, the ore as 
shabby and worn out as the other; but the footman had a livery, and 
the carriage was ornamented with a coat-of-arms. After I had made 
all the necessary official visits, I drove out to the country-seat of an 
old friend of my family, who for a long time had been settled in O . 
I had not seen him for twenty years. He had married in the mean 
while, had acquired a thriving family, and had become wealthy and a 
widower. 

In the midst of our conversation, a slender, delicate girl, of per- 
haps seventeen years, entered the room, with hesitating but light foot- 
steps, as though she were walking on tiptoe. 

“ Here,” said my friend, “is my eldest daughter, Sophia, whom I 
have the honor to introduce to you. She has filled for me the place 
of my beloved departed, has the entire management of the house- 
keeping, and takes care of her brothers and sisters.” 

I bowed a second time to the young lady, who, in the mean while, 
had taken her seat in silence, and thought to myself that she looked 
but little like a housekeeper or children’s governess. Her face was 
thoroughly childlike, round, and with small, pleasant, but immobile 
features. The blue eyes, under high, irregular eyebrows, as immobile 
as the rest of her face, had an observant, almost astonished look, as 
though she were regarding something quite unexpected to her. The 
full mouth, with its pouting upper lip, not only did not smile, but ac- 
tually seemed not to know what smiling was. In the cheeks, the rosy 
blood showed itself under the delicate skin in soft, oval patches, 
which always remained the same. Her fine, fair hair fell in thick 
locks on both sides of the little face. Her breast heaved tranquilly, 
and her arms were pressed closely, but awkwardly and stiffly, to her 
slender figure. A blue-checkered gown fell without folds, like a 
child’s dress, down to her little feet. The whole impression which the 
girl made upon me was not so much of a sickly as of an enigmatical 
person. I saw not a simple, timid, provincial girl before me, but a 
being with a peculiar and by no means easily-read character. She 
neither attracted nor repelled me. I did not entirely understand it, 
and only felt that I had never met a more genuine person. This 





| young, serious, troubled life awakened in me compassion—Heaven 


found himself standing thus after the earthquake, with the solid ground | 
in fact, there was nothing ideal in the expression of the face, and al- 


rent under his very feet. There were flowers growing still, so sweet 
that he was intoxicated with their breath; but yet there had been an 
earthquake. and the sober soil was torn with that convulsion. He 
walked and walked, charged with these thoughts, till he got to 


‘he very skirts of far-reaching London, and came to himself in a | 





only knows why. “ Not of this world,” I thought to myself, although, 
though Miss Sophia had evidently made her appearance in the draw- 
ing-room only to play the part, at which her father hinted, of the lady 
of the house. 


My friend began to speak of life in 0 , of its social pleasures, 
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and the amusements which it offered. “It is very quiet here with 
us,” he remarked ; “the governor is a misanthrope, and the marshal a 
bachelor. Day after to-morrow, however, there is to be a great ball 
at our assembly-rooms. I advise you to go; there is no lack of beau- 
ties here now, and you will see all the cultivated people of the 
place.” 

“Will you permit me to ask, are you to be at the ball?” I said, 
turning to the daughter. I wished to hear the tone of her voice. 

“My father is going,” she answered, “ and I with him.” Her voice 
was soft, slow, and she spoke each word with some hesitation. 

“Tn that case, allow me to beg the honor of the first quadrille.” 

She bowed her head as a sign of assent, but still without a 
smile. 

I soon took my leave, and, as I went away, the look of her eyes, 
firmly fixed on me, produced such a peculiar impression that I invol- 
untarily glanced over my shoulder to see whether she ws not looking 
at some one behind my back. 

After my return to the hotel, and after I had eaten for dinner the 
eternal Julienne soup, cutlets and green peas, and a dried-up grouse, I 
seated myself on the sofa, and gave myself up to my thoughts. Their 
subject was my new acquaintance Sophia, the enigmatical daughter of 
my friend. Ardalion, however, who cleared away the table, inter- 
preted my meditations after his own fashion. He ascribed them to 
ennui. 

“There are very few amusements for travellers here in our town,” 
he began, with his usual easy condescension, while he continued, at 
the same time, his occupation of dusting the arms of the chairs with 
a dirty napkin; “very few, neither concerts nor theatres, not even 
soirées dansantes or conversation-parties among the nobility in the 
evening, nothing of the kind exists.” 

He paused for a moment, probably to allow me to observe the ele- 
gance of his expressions. 

“People see very little of each other,” I replied, “and the conse- 
quence is, that the strangers who come here often do not know what 
to do with themselves.” 

Ardalion looked at me askance. 

“As for that, though—perhaps,” he continued, with hesitation, 
“in case you should feel inclined—” He looked at me again. Ap- 
parently, however, he did not perceive in me the inclination sug- 
gested. 

He went toward the door, considered, turned round again, stood for 
a few moments irresolute, then bent down, and murmured in my ear, 
with a slight smile : 

“Would you like to see the dead?” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“Yes,” he eontinued (now in a whisper), “ there is such a man 
here. He is a poor, simple fellow—does not even know how to read 
—but he does wonderful things. If, for example, you go to him, and 
wish to see one of your friends who is dead, he will infallibly show 
him to you.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“ Ah, that is his secret. For, although he is a man who cannot 
read—yes, you may even say, who cannot speak—yet, in spiritual 
things, he is powerful. Especially among the merchants he is held in 
great respect.” 

“ And is this known to everybody in the city ? ” 

“Those who ought to know it, know it. But such care is taken, 
that nothing is to be feared from the police; for, whatever one may 
say, there are always forbidden things—things which are dangerous 





for common people. You know, one never can trust common 
people!” 

“ Has he ever shown dead persons to you ?” I asked Ardalion. 

He nodded. “ Yes; he showed me my father, just as he was when | 
alive.” 

I looked at Ardalion. He smiled, played with his napkin, and re- | 
garded me with condescension, but firmly. 

“ That is very remarkable,” I exclaimed, at last. ‘ Could I be in- 
troduced to this gentleman ?” 

“ Not to himdirectly. You have to negotiate through his mother. 
She is a very respectable old lady. She sells decayed apples on the 
bridge. If you wish, I will ask her.” 

“ You will oblige me.” 

Ardalion coughed slightly. ‘“ And the—the remuneration, which 
you may be pleased to give—of course, only a very trifling one—you 


will, lixewise, have to give to this old woman. And I, for my part, will 
tell her that she has nothing to fear, as you are a stranger, a gentle- 
man. You understand, it is a secret, and that in no event you will 
cause her any unpleasant complications.” 

Ardalion seized his waiter with one hand, and, executing with his 
own spine and the tray a most graceful manceuvre, turned toward the 
door. 

“Then I can depend upon you ?”’ I called after him. 

“ Rest assured,” he rejoined, in his most ineffable tone. “ We will 
converse with the good lady, and bring you her answer.” , 

I will not enlarge on the impression which the extraordinary facts 
related by Ardalion produced upon me, but I must confess that I 
awaited with impatience the answer which he had promised. Late in 
the evening, he came to me, and said he had not been able to find the 
old woman. I understood this failure, and slipped a three-ruble note 
in his hand, to spur him on to fresh exertions, Next morning, he ap- 
peared again in my room, and this time with a radiant countenance. 
The old woman had agreed to receive me. 

“‘ Here, you young rascal,” cried Ardalion, to a boy in the corridor, 
“take this gentleman—you know whither !—And you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, “when you are there, have only to ask for 
Mastridia Karpowna.” 

The lad gave a grunt of assent to his orders, and we set out. 

We proceeded for some distance through the unpaved streets of 
the town. In one of these—it seemed to me, one of the most solitary 
and dismal—my guide at last came to a stand in front of a small, two- 
storied house, and said: 

“Here; go to the right.” 

I mounted the stoop, entered the hall, and knocked at the first low 
door on the right. It creaked on its rusty hinges, and I saw before 
me a stout old woman, in a cinnamon-colored ‘assawoika, lined with 
rabbit-skins, and with a party-colored kerchief about her head. 

“ Mastridia Karpowna ?” I asked. 

“T, myself, am she,” answered the old woman, with a shrill voice, 
“Come in, pray. Will you please take a seat ?” 

The room into which the old woman led me was stuffed so full of 
all kinds of rubbish, rags, cushions, feather beds, and sacks, that it 
was almost impossible to turn round. The sunlight could hardly 
make its way through two little dust-covered windows. In one corner, 
behind a heap of baskets, piled upside down, on one another, some- 
thing was whimpering and groaning. What this something might be, 
it was impossible to determine. It might be a sick child or perhaps 
a young dog. I seated myself on a chair, and the old woman took 
her position upright in front of me. Her face was yellow, half-trans- 
parent, like wax, the lips pressed so closely together that they formed 
only a diagonal line across a host of wrinkles; a mop of white hair 
bristled out from under the headkerchief, but the inflamed gray eyes, 
under their projecting brows, looked penetrating and cunning, and the 
sharp-pointed nose stood out like a bodkin, and sniffed in the air as 
though it would say, “‘ Aha, what a clever rogue am I!” 

“H’m, you understand very well what you are about, my lady,” 
said I, to myself. 

In addition, she smelled of brandy. 

I declared the object of my visit, which, in fact, as I remarked, 
must already be known to her. She listened to me, all the while 
blinking rapidly with her eyes, and her nose growing every moment 
more pointed and prominent, as though it were seeking to pick up 
something. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, at length. “ Ardalion Matweitsch has told 
us about your needing my son’s art; only we are in doubt, sir—” 

“ Wherefore?” I interrupted her. “ As faras I am concerned, you 
can rest entirely at ease. I am no informer.” 

“ Ah, heavenly Father,” rejoined the old woman, quickly, “ what 
an idea! How should We dare to think such a thing of your excel- 
lency, and on what ground should any one inform against us? Dowe 
do any thing wrong? No, my dear gentleman, my son is_not the per- 
son to have to do with any thing improper, or take part in any witch- 
craft. God and the most holy Mother of God forbid!” And the old 
woman crossed herself thrice. ‘“ Through the whole province he is 
the first in fasting and prayer; the very first, dear gentleman, your 
excellency. But that is right. Very great grace has been bestowed 
upon him. What? It is not a thing of his own doing. No, my 
dove, it comes from above!” 

“ Are we agreed, then?” I asked. ‘ When can I see your son?” 
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The old lady laid her hand on her cheek. “ Ah, dear sir, dear sir, 
we are in doubt—” 

“ Allow me, Mastridia Karpowna, to hand you this,” I interrupted, 
and gave her a fifteen-ruble note. 

The old woman seized it at once with her swollen, crooked fingers, 
which reminded one of the fleshy claws of an owl, stuck it into the 
sleeve of her dress, considered a few moments, and then, as if she 
had taken a resolution, smote her hips with the palms of both 
hands, 

“Come here this evening at eight o’clock,” said she, not in her 
usual, but in a more solemn and subdued tone; “‘ but not into this 
room. Go straight up into the second story, and you will find a door 
on the left. Open this door, and then, your excellency, you will enter 
an empty room, and in this room you will see a chair. Seat yourself 
on the chair, and wait, and, whatever you may see, speak not a word, 
and do nothing. Above all things, do not speak to my son, for he is 
still young, and has the falling-sickness ; he is easily frightened. He 
begins to tremble—to tremble, just like a chicken. It is sad, very 
sad!” 

I looked at Mastridia. ‘“ You say he is young, but if he is your 
son—” 

“In the spirit, father dear, in the spirit. I have many orphans 
with me,” she added, while she made a motion with her head toward 
the corner, whence proceeded the wailing sounds which I had heard. 
“O good Lord, holy Mother of God! And you, dear father, your ex- 
cellency, before you come here, have the goodness to think over which 
one of your deceased relatives or friends—may Heaven be their lot !— 
you wish to see. Go over all your friends, and when you have chosen 
one, keep him in mind—keep him there until my son comes.” 

“ And shall I not tell your son whom I—” 

“No, no! father dear, not a single word. He himself reads in 
your thoughts what he needs—and do you only keep your friend well 
in mind; and after dinner drink two or three glasses of wine. Wine 
never does hurt.” The old creature laughed, licked her lips with her 
tongue, passed her hand over her moath—and sighed. 

“ At half-past seven, then?” I asked, rising from my chair. 

“ At half-past seven, father dear, your excellency.” 

I took leave of the dame, and returned to the hotel. I had no 
doubt that I was to be imposed upon, but in what way ?—that ex- 
cited my curiosity. With Ardation | interchanged but two or three 
words at most. “Has she agreed?” he asked me, contracting his 
brows ; and, upon my answer in the ailirmative, he cried, “ that woman 
is a prime-minister ! ” 

According to the prime-minister’s advice, I set myself at work, to 
go through the list of my departed friends. After wavering for some 
time, I at last fixed upon an old man long deceased, a Frenchman, who 
had once been a teacher of mine. I did not select this particular in- 
dividual, because I had ever been especially drawn toward him ; but 
his whole figure and appearance were so original, so little like those 
one sees nowadays, that it seemed to me quite impossible to imitate 
without having seen them. He had an immense head, thick white 
hair, combed back, heavy black brows, a hawk nose, and two great 
purple warts on the middle of his forehead. He used to wear a green 
dress-coat with smooth brass buttons, a waistcoat with standing collar, 
a frill, and ruffles at his waists. 

“Tf he can show me my old Dessére,” thought I, “I shall have to 
confess that he is a sorcerer.” 

After dinner, I drank, as the old woman had recommended, a bottle 
of Lafitte, the very first quality—according to Ardalion—but with a 
strong taste of burnt cork, and a thick residuum of logwood at the 
bottom of every glass. 

Exactly at half-past seven I found myself in front of the house in 
which I had conversed with the worthy Mastridia Karpowna. All the 
window-shutters were closed, but the door stood open. I entered the 
houst, stumbled up a crazy flight of stairs into the second story, 
and opened the door on the left. I found myself, as the old woman 
had told me beforehand, in an entirely empty room of some size; a 
tallow candle, placed on the window-seat,sheda dim light; against 
the wall, opposite to the door, stood a cane chair. I trimmed the can- 
dle, which had acquired a huge snuff, took my place on the chair, 
and began to wait. 

The first ten minutes passed pretty quickly. In the room itself, 
there was absolutely nothing which could rivet my attention, but, while 
I listened for every noise, I kept keen watch on the closed door. The 





first ten minutes were followed by many more; half an hour passed— 
three-quarters—if something only would have moved—but not a 
sound! I coughed two or three times to give a sign of my presence, 
I began to grow tired, to be vexed. I certainly had not expected to be 
imposed upon in such a way. I was just on the point of rising, to 
take the light and go down-stairs—I looked away for a moment. The 
wick again had a huge snuff. When I turned my eyes from the win- 
dow to the door I started involuntarily. Leaning against the door 
itself stood a man. He had entered so adroitly, that I had heard 
nothing. 

He wore a simple blue jacket, was of middle height, and toler- 
ably stout. With his hands behind his back, and his head bent 
down, he stared at me. By the dim light of the candle, I could not 
well distinguish his features—I made out only a huge mane of hair 
falling dishevelled over the forehead ; thick, distorted lips, and pale 
eyes. I was about to speak to him, but remembered Mastridia’s in- 
junction, and bit my lips. Meanwhile the man kept his eyes fastened 
on me, and J in like manner stared at him. Presently I felt something 
like fear creeping over me, and began, as if on command, to think 
vividly of my old teacher. The man kept his place at the door, and 
breathed with effort, as if he were ascending a mountain, or carrying 
a burden; his eyes seemed to open wider, to approach me, and a 
feeling of awe took possession of me, under this steady, staring, 
threatening gaze. From time to time his eyes flamed up with a ghast- 
ly internal fire, such a fire as I have seen in hounds when they caught 
sight of the hare. And like the hound this being followed me with 
this same look whenever I “ doubled,” that is, tried to suddenly turn 
away my eyes. 

So passed—I know not how long a time—it might have been a 
minute, it might have been a quarter of an hour. He stared at me 
all the while ; I experienced meantimea certain feeling of discomfort 
and alarm, and kept thinking of my friend the Frenchman. Twice I 
tried to say to myself, ‘“‘ What nonsense this is—what a farce!” tried 
to smile, to shrug my shoulders—in vain! Every resolve instantly 
Jroze in me—I know of no other word to use. I must confess that a 
kind of numbness gained the mastery over me. Suddenly I noticed 
that he had already moved away from the door, and stood one or 
two paces nearer to me: then he hopped a little with both feet at 
once, and stood still nearer—then once more, and his threatening 
eyes were glued, staring on my whole face; the hands still remained 
behind his back, and the broad chest heaved with labored breathing. 
These leaps seemed ludicrous to me, but yet I shuddered, and sud- 
denly a kind of sleepiness began to overpower me. My eyelids were 
glued together. The figure, with its mane of hair and colorless eyes, 
in the blue jacket, grew into two before me—suddenly vanished en- 
tirely. I roused myself with an effort. He stood again between the 
door and me, but already much nearer. Then he vanished again, as 
if acloud had passed over him—appeared again—vanished, and again 
appeared, and each time nearer and nearer. Already I seemed to feel 
his heavy, panting breath upon my face, again the cloud enveloped 
him, when suddenly from out of this cloud, beginning with the white 
bristling hair, rose into view the head—of the old Dessére! Yes, those 
are his warts, the thick black brows, the hawk’s-nose, the green 
dress-coat, too, with its brass buttons, and the striped vest and frill! 
I cried out, I started up—the old man vanished, and in his place I saw 
again the figure in the blue jacket. It tottered to the wall, leaned 
against it with head and both hands, and, heaving and panting like 
an overdriven horse, uttered with a hoarse cry, the words “ Tea! 
tea!” Mastridia instantly appeared, rushed to him, and, erying “ Was- 
sinka, Wassinka!” wiped away the sweat, which streamed down from 
his hair and over his face. I moved as if to approach him, but she 
cried out in so earnest, so distressing a tone, “ Your excellency! 
gracious father, do not make mischief here ; go out, for Christ’s sake, go 
out!” that I obeyed. She turned again to her son. “ Child, my 
little dove, my sole support,” she said, soothing him. “ You shall 
have some tea at once, at once.—And do you, too, father dear,” she 
called after me, “drink a little cup of tea immediateiy you reach 
home!” 

When I reached my hotel, I obeyed Mastridia, and ordered tea to 
be brought me. I felt wearied, nay, even weak and exhausted. 

“ Well!” asked Ardalion, “ were you there? Have you seen?” 

“ He did actually show me something which, I must confess, I did 
not expect,” I answered. 

“ A man of great wisdom!” observed Ardalion, as he bore away 
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the “samowar.” “Especially among the merchants he is held in the 
hi—ighest respect!” 

After I had retired to bed, and thought over the scene in which I 
had just been an actor, I believed at length that I had found an ex- 
planation. This man undoubtedly possessed considerable power of 
animal magnetism. By working on my nerves—in a manner certainly 
incomprehensible to me—he had called up before my mind the image 
of the old friend of whom I was thinking, so clearly, so distinctly, 
that at last it seemed to me as if I saw him before my bodily eyes. 
Still, the power which is capable of producing such effects must always 


remain something both astonishing and mysterious. ‘ Whatever one 
may say,” thought I, “I have actually seen my deceased teacher with 
my eyes!” 


On the following day took place the ball at the assembly-rooms. 
Sophia’s father came to see me, and reminded me of the engagement 
which I had made with his daughter. By ten o’clock that evening, 
I was standing with her in the middle of a hall lighted by a quantity 
of brass lamps, and applied myself to the task of going through the 
simple steps of a French quadrille, to the discordant accompaniment 
of a military orchestra. The hall was well filled ; more than the usual 
number of ladies, and very pretty ones, too, were present, but the 

. 
palm from among them all would certainly have been borne away by 
my partner, had it not been for her peculiar mode of looking at you— 
timid, and yet at the same time almost wild. Her figure was fine, and 
every movement graceful, though somewhat shy and hesitating. When 
she danced, her form bent back a little, and the slender neck inclined 
over the right shoulder, as though she would hold herself as far as 

nossible from her partner—it was impossible to imagine a more 
charming picture of youth and purity. She was dressed entirely in 
white, with a little cross of turquoise fastened by a narrow band 
of black velvet about her neck. 

I asked her hand for a mazourka, and exerted myself to make her 
talk. She answered, however, in monosyllables, and with reluctance, 
but listened attentively with the same expression of thoughtful aston- 
ishment, which had so struck me on our first meeting. Not a shadow 
of coquetry in one of her age, with so attractive a person ; the absence 
of any thing like a smile; and those eyes, always fixed full and stead- 
ily upon the eyes of him with whom she was speaking—those eyes, 
which all the while seemed to see some distant object—what a strange 
being ! 

When at last I had begun to despair of finding any thing to ex- 
cite her interest, it occurred to me to relate my yesterday’s experience. 

She listened attentively to the end with evident curiosity, but, what 
I had not expected, was not astonished at my story, and only asked, 
“Was his name not Wassili?” I remembered that the old woman 
had called him “ Wassinka,” the familiar diminutive of Wassili. 

“Yes, his name is Wassili,” I answered ; “perhaps you know 
him ? ” 

“ There is a pious man here who is called Wassili,” she said; “I 
was thinking whether it might be he.” 

“ Piety has nothing to do with the matter,” I remarked. “ It is sim- 
ply the effect of magnetism—a very irfteresting study for men of sci- 
ence and natural philosophers.” I explained to her, at some length, 
my views respecting this peculiar power, which is called magnetism, of 
the possibility of the will of one man being subjected to the will of 
another, etc. My explanations, however—somewhat confused, it must 
be owned—made apparently no impression. Sophia listened, her 
hand, in which her fan lay motionless—for she did not play with it or 
move even a finger—crossed in her lap, and I felt that my words 
recoiled from her as from a marble statue. She understood them, 
but she had her own convictions, which were not to be shaken or 
eradicated. 

“You do not believe in wonders, then?” I exclaimed. 

“ Certainly I believe in them,” she said, quietly ; “ how could it be 
possible not to believe in them? Is it not said in the Gospels, ‘he 
who has faith even as a grain of mustard-seed can move mountains ?’ 
One only needs to have faith—then there are wonders.” 

“There seems to be but little faith, then, nowadays,” I rejoined, 
“for one hears nothing of wonders.” 

“And yet they do happen—you yourself are a witness. No, 
faith is not altogether dead in our times, but the foundation of ° 
faith—” 

“The foundation of all wisdom—is the fear of the Lord,” I inter- 
rupted. 


“The foundation of faith,” continued Sophia, not in the least em- 
barrassed, “ is self-denial, humiliation.” 

“Even humiliation ?” I asked. 

“Yes, man’s pride, man’s arrogance, that is what must be rooted 
out to the very last trace. You spoke of the will—that must be com- 
pletely broken.” 

My eye involuntarily scanned the figure of the young girl, who 
gave utterance to such sentiments as these. “This child is not jest- 
ing,” I thought to myself. 

“Have you tried to do this?” I asked. 

“Every one is bound to do that which seems to him the truth,” she 
answered, in a tone which was somewhat dogmatical. 

“ Allow me to ask,” I began again, after a short pause, “do you 
then believe in the possibility of calling up the dead ?” 

Sophia gently shook her head. “There are no dead.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“There are no dead souls; they are immortal, and can always ap- 
pear wherever they wish. They are about us all the time.” 

“What? Do you believe, for example, that there is an immortal 
soul now hovering about that garrison major there, with the red 
nose ?” ; 

“Why not? The light of the sun falls even on him, and his nose. 
And is not the light of the sun from God? And, after all, what is 
mere outward appearance? To the pure all things are pure—one 
needs only to find a teacher—a guide!” 

I confess such a conversation as this in a ballroom seemed to me 
almost too eccentric, and I gladly availed myself of my partner’s in- 
vitation to a figure of the mazourka, in order to put an end to our 
quasi-theological discussion. 

A quarter of an hour later, I led Mademoiselle Sophia to her father. 
Two days afterward, I left the town of O——, and the image of the 
maiden, with the childish face, and the inscrutable—almost stony 
soul—was soon effaced from my memory. 


II. 


Two years passed, and this image was destined again to rise before 
my mind’s eye. I was conversing with one of my colleagues, who had! 
just returned from a trip to the South of Russia. He had passed! 
some time in 0O——, and told me some of the gossip about the people 
there. 

“A propos!” he exclaimed, “you used to know Mr. B—~ very 
well?” 


(That was my friend, the father of Sophia.) wader f) 
“Oh yes! I was acquainted with him.” ra : 
“ And his daughter, Sophia? ” wee at 

“T saw her once or twice.” * ontgeat 7 
“Only to think! she has eloped!” : 
“What?” : 


“Yes, indeed. Three months ago, she disappeared, without leav— 
ing a single trace. And the strange part of the matter is, that no one 
can say with whom. Can you imagine? Not an idea, not the faintest 
suspicion! She had refused all suitors. B—— is rich, you know, and 
she his heiress. She always conducted herself in the most proper 
manner. Ah, these quiet, pious people!—The scandal is immense— 
B—— is im despair—and what possible reason could she have for 
running away? Her father indulged her in every thing. What is 
most incomprehensible, however, is that not one of the Lovelaces in 
the province is missing !” 

“ And they have not yet found her?” 

“T tell you she has vanished, like a drop of water in the sea, 
There is one rich bride the less in the world—that is unpleasant!” 
This piece of news caused me the greatest astonishment. It did 
not agree in the least with my recollection of Sophia B——. Won- 
ders, however, will never cease. . 

In the autumn of the same year, my fate again carried me on official 
business into the province which adjoins that of O——. The weather 
was rainy and cold. The wearied post-horses could hardly drag my 
light tarantass through the deep black mud of the highway. I re- 
member that one day was especially unlucky. Three times did I find 
myself fast in the mud up to the axles. The postilion urged his. 
horses unceasingly out of one rut into another, but all to no purpose. 
In a word, by evening I was so exhausted that, at the first halting- 
place we came to, I resolved to spend the night in the tavern. I was 





shown to a room with a broken-down wooden sofa, uncarpeted floor 
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of warped planks, and tattered hangings on the walls. There was a 
strong smell of wags (a kind of beer), matting, onions, and turpen- 
tine, combined, and the flies covered every thing in swarms, But 
there was at least shelter from the storm, and the rain which had 
been pouring down for full four-and-twenty hours. I ordered the 
samowar to be brought, and, seating myself on the rickety sofa, aban- 
doned myself to the luxury of meditation upon the pleasures of trav- 
elling in Russia. 

My reflections were interrupted by a great din, which proceeded 
from the common reception-room, from which my apartment was sep- 
arated only by a thin partition. 

This noise was accompanied, from time to time, by a clinking 
sound which seemed to be made by the rattling of a chain. Sud- 
denly, a harsh man’s voice cried: “God bless all who are in this 
house. God bless all—God bless all!” repeated the voice, lengthen- 
ing out the last syllable of each word excessively, and in a most 
peculiar manner. Then followed a loud sigh, and a heavy body fell 
on one of the benches with the same rattling sound. 

“ Akulina! Handmaid of the Lord, come hither!” again said the 
voice. “See! how bare, how spent—ha-ha-ha! phew !—O Lord! O 
Lord! 0 Lord!” intoned the voice, like the precentor of a choir. 
“O Lord! King of my life, look upon my misery—oh—o-o-oh! And 
upon this house, blessing in the seventh hour!” 

“Who is that?” I asked of the hostess, who came into my room 
with the samowar. 

“ That, dear sir,” answered she, in a hasty whisper, “ is a Turodiwi,* 
a man of God. He has only recently appeared in this neighborhood, 
and now does us the honor to enter our poor dwelling. In such a 
storm, too! And you should only see the chains he wears—it is 
frightful!” 

“The blessing of the Lord !—the blessing of the Lord!” droned 
the voice again. “ Akulina, oh Akulina! And where is our Para- 
dise? Our glorious Paradis¢é )—Paradise—Paradise—and to this 
house—from this time henceforth be great joy—o-o-oh!” Then fol- 
lowed some unintelligible mutterings—and suddenly, after a long 
yawn, another hoarse laugh. 

“Oh that Stepanytsch were only here—what a misfortune!” said 
the hostess, who had remained standing at the door, with every sign 
of the closest attention. “ He will say some saving word, and I, poor 
woman that I am, cannot understand!” and she hastily left the room. 
| "There was in the partition a long crack, to which I applied my 

eye. The “holy man” sat upon the bench with his back toward me. 
I could see only his shaggy head, as big as a beer-tub, and a broad 
hunched back, under the wet rags in which he was clad. Before 
him, on the naked ground, kneeled a delicate woman, in an old cloak, 
likewise dripping with wet, and with a dark kerchief on her head, 
drawn down almost over her eyes. She was striving to pull off the 
boot from one of the holy man’s feet, but her fingers slipped on the 
dirty, greasy leather. The landlady stood with her hands crossed 
upon her breast, and gazed reverently upon the man of God. He 
continued all the while his unintelligible mutterings. 

At last, the woman in the cloak succeeded in drawing off the 
boot, almost falling over backward as she did so, but picked herself 
up, and began to unwind the rags in which the saint’s foot was 
wrapped. Upon the instep appeared a wound—I turned away. 

“ Will you not have a nice eup of tea, friend?” humbly asked the 
hostess. 

“What are you thinking of?” rejoined the holy man. “Pam- 
pering the sinful body?—oh-o-oh! Break all the bones in it, and 
then—tea! Alas! worthy mother, Satan is strong in us—hunger, 
cold, the floodgates of heaven—the streaming rain falls on him, and 
yet harms him not—he still lives! Think of the day of intercession 
of the Mother of God! Thou shalt have, thou shalt have much!” 

The-hostess uttered a low cry of admiration. 

“The old enemy, strong as adamant, as adamant, the demon, the 
evil one—the evil—e-v-il o-ne!” the man kept repeating, and gnash- 
ing his teeth. “The old serpent—serpent—but the Lord will arise! 





* By the name “ Iurodiwi ” are designated in Russia certain fanatics, who, 
like the Eastern Sautons, or the Indian Fakirs, despise the amenities of life, 
and roam about through the country. The people regard them with pious 
awe, treat them with the greatest respect, look upon their entrance into a 
house as a sign of good fortune, and seek to interpret the utterly senseless 
ramblings and exclamations of these imbeciles as divine revelations and 


prophecies. 








The Lord will arise, and His enemies will be scattered! I will sum- 
mon all the dead! I will go forth and smite His enemies! Ha-ha-ha!” 

“ Have you not some oil?” asked the woman in a scarcely audible 
voice. “Give me a little to put upop the wound—clean bandages I 
have myself.” 

Again I looked through the crevice. The woman in the cloak was 
still busied with the saint’s wounded foot. I thought of Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

“Right away, right away, my dearest,” said the hostess, and, has- 
tening into my apartment, she took a spoonful of oil from the lamp 
before the image of the holy Virgin. 

“ Who is it that takes care of him?” I asked. 

“We do not know, dear father, who she is. She, too, is on the 
way of salvation; perhaps she is atoning for her sins. But what a 
godly man he is!” 

“ Akulina, dear, my child, my dear daughter,” said the holy man, 
and suddenly he began to sob. 

The woman, who still was on her knees before him, raised her 
eyes—good Heavens! where had I seen those eyes ? 

The hostess came back to her with the spoonful of oil. She 
finished her ministrations, and, rising from the ground, asked whether 
they could not have a clean room, and some hay. “ Wassili Nikititsch 
loves to sleep on the hay,” she added. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” answered the hostess. “Pray be so good, 
my dear, be so good as to dry yourself, and take some rest.” He 
groaned, rose slowly from the bench, his chains rattled again, and 
turning his face toward me, as he looked apparently for a-crucifix or 
image of the Virgin, he began to make great signs of the cross in 
the air. 

I recognized him instantly. If was the same Wassili, who once 
had shown me the image of my deceased teacher. 

His features had altered very little, had only become still more 
uncommon, more repulsive. The lower part of his face was overgrown 
by a bristly beard. Ragged, dirty, wild—he inspired me with more 
aversion than fear. He ceased crossing himself, but his vacant look 
continued to wander over the walls and floor of the room as if he ex- 
pected something. 

Suddenly he raised his head, and turned round—his feet stumbled, 
he tottered. His companion sprang to his side at once, and seized 
him under the arm. To judge by her voice and figure, she seemed 
still a young woman. It was almost impossible to see any thing of 
her face. 

“ Akulinchen—friend !” said the holy man once more, with a 
trembling voice ; and then opening his mouth wide, and smiting his 
breast with his fist, he uttereda deep groan. In a few moments both 
had left the room. 

I returned again to the sofa, and thought long of what I had seen. 
My friend the magnetizer had become then completely metamorphosed 
into a Iurodiwi. The magical power, which it certainly could not be 
denied he possessed, had brought him at last to this. 

On the following morning I prepared to start again. The rain still 
poured as it had done the day before, but I could tarry no longer 
Upon the countenance of my servant, when he brought me water for 
washing, I perceived a peculiar smile of suppressed irony. I well un- 
derstood this smile. It meant that my attendant had just learned 
something equivocal, or even especially scandalous with respect to the 
“ gentry.” He evidently burned with impatience to impart it to me. 

“ Well, what is it?” I asked at length. 

“ Have you been pleased to see the Iurodiwi yesterday?” the fel- 
low immediately began. 

“Yes, I saw him—what then ?” 

“Did you also notice his companion ?” 

Te 

“ She is a young lady—of good family.” 

“What?” 

“T am telling you the truth. Merchants from O—— have passed 
through here. They recognized her—even mentioned her name—but 
I have forgotten it.” 

It was as if a flash of lightning had made every thing clear to me. 
“Ts the holy man yet here—or has he already gone?” I asked. 

“ He has not yet gone, I think. Not long ago he was sitting in the 
gateway, and was acting in such a marvellous manner, that the people 
were at a loss to understand it at all. As the hound grows fat, he 
gets bold, you know, and, besides, he finds his advantage in it.” 
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My attendant belonged to the same category of polished servants 
as Ardalion. 

“ And is the young lady with him ? ” 

“Oh, yes, she is always with him.” 

I stepped out upon the porch, and perceived the demented man 
seated on a bench in the gateway. Supporting himself with both 
hands on the bench, he was rolling his head, bowed down upon his 
breast, from side to side, just like a wild beast ina cage. Thick locks 
of crisp, curling hair covered his eyes, and waved to and fro as he 
moved his head, as did also his hanging lips. From the latter pro- 
ceeded a strange, hardly human, muttering sound. His companion 
had just washed herself in a bucket, which hung from a pole, and, 
without having yet replaced the kerchief about her head, was walking 
back toward the gate, upon the narrow plank which had been laid 
across the dark puddles of the dirty court-yard. I looked at her head, 
now entirely uncovered, and involuntarily clapped my hands with 
astonishment. Sophia B was before me! 

She turned quickly, and fixed her blue eyes, motionless as ever, 
upon me. She was very much emaciated. Her complexion was coarse 
and sunburned, the nose more pointed, and the lips more sharply cut. 
But she had not grown ugly, and with her former meditative, aston- 
ished expression was combined another, a more decided, almost bold, 
at the same time concentrated and inspired expression. There re- 
mained no longer a trace of any thing infantile in her face. 

I approached her. “Sophia, Sophia Waldimirowna,” I cried, “ can 
it be you—in this dress—in this company ?” 

She started and trembled ; gazed still more fixedly at me, as if she 
wished to make out who was speaking to her; then, without answering 
a word, rushed to her companion. 

“ Akulinchen,” stammered the latter, with a heavy sigh—“ our 
sins—sins—” 

“Wassili Nikititsch, we must go at once—do you hear, at once, at 
once!” she said, while with one hand she drew the kerchief over her 
brows, and with the other seized him by the elbow. “Let us go, 
Wassili Nikititsch ; there is danger here.” 

“T am going, love, I am going,” answered the fanatic, obediently ; 
and, bending forward his body, he rose from the bench. “Only the 
dear little chain—we must put on—” 

I drew near to Sophia once more; I mentioned my name. I began 
to beg her to hear me, to say but a single word to me. I pointed to 
the rain, which was falling in bucketfuls. I besought her to have 
regard for her own health, the health of her companion. I reminded 
her of her father. But a kind of defiant, dogged excitement seemed 
to have taken possession of her. Without answering me a word, with 
set teeth and breathing convulsively, she urged on the helpless fanatic, 
in a low voice, with short, imperious words, arranged his dress, hung 
the chain about him, pressed upon his head a cloth cap with broken 
vizor, put a staff into his hand—thenghrew a sack over her own 
shoulders, and hurried with him out through the gate into the street. 
To detain her by force I had no right—and, indeed, it would have 
availed nothing.. On my last, despairing appeal, she did not even once 
turn round. Leading the “man of God” by the arm, she strode away 
rapidly through the black mud of the high-road, and in a few minutes 
there loomed up for the last time before my eyes, through the dull 
gray morning mist, through the thick net-work of the falling rain, the 
two figures of Sophia and the fanatic. Then they passed round the 
corner of a projecting hovel, and disappeared forever. 

I turned back into my room. I fell into a reverie. I could not 
comprehend how a young girl, so rich, so well brought up, could leave 
every thing and every one, her father’s house, family, friends, all as- 
sociations, every comfort of life, and for what? To follow a half- 
erazy vagabond—to become his slave! One could not for a moment 
enterta' the idea that the inducement to such a resolution could 
have been affection, however misplaced—love—or passion. It only 
needed to look at the repulsive figure of the “godly man,” to put to 
flight any such conjecture. No, Sophia was pure, and, as she herself 
had once said, for such there is nothing impure. I did not understand 
the step which she had taken, but I judged her not harshly. I could 
not help regretting that she had taken just this course, but I could 
not refuse her my admiration—nay, I will say more—even my respect. 
Not lightly had she once spoken to me of self-abnegation—of humilia- 
tion—with her, word and deed were one. She had sought a guide, 
a teacher, and she had found him; but, gracious Heaven! what a 
guide! 

















At a subsequent period, reports reached my ears that her family 
had succeeded in finding the lost sheep, and led it back to the fold. 
She had not lived long, however, at home, but had died without ever 
speaking to any one. Her partner in fanaticism I never saw again, 
nor have I ever been able. to Iéarn any thing about his subsequent 
history. ‘ 





EGYPT. 





HIS land, to which all eyes have been recently directed, as the 
scene of the grandest pageant our century is likely to see, is, even 
aside from such exceptional attractions, the only land which offers to 
the experienced traveller really new views and surprising situations. 
Its scenery is unsurpassed, from the startling aspect of the harbor of 
Alexandria to the imposing sight of the Pyramids. Landing at the 
former place, the new-comer sees a perfectly new world, a world which 
he has seen, perhaps, in its great outlines in history, but which he 
hardly expected ever to behold in such striking reality. 

Around the countless steamers and sailing-vessels, which crowd 
the famous harbor from end to end, boats of all shapes and colors are 
plying industriously, and their crew is composed of all the races that 
have made the history of mankind, and whose ancestors reach up to 
the dark old days of legends and fabulous traditions. Here the stone 
images of old Egyptians seem to have been endowed with new life, 
and to repeat the features of the beauteous Cleopatra or the myste- 
rious lines of the sphinx; these jet-black Ethiopians, in their white 
floating garments, recall modern Africa, while turbaned Turks speak 
of the prevailing faith of a recent prophet, and bronzed Arabs glance 
at the stranger with their keen, falcon eyes. Amid the fierce, reck- 
less crowds of Turkish sailors, there turns up of a sudden one of 
those finely-cut countenances that resemble th® best type of ancient 
Greece, and by the side of a beastly Kaffre, glowing in animal lust and 
frightful in its ill-concealed savageness, appear the calm, regular fea- 
tures of his dark brother from Nubia. A littler farther on, where the 
life of the town begins, the traveller meets camels, with their mild, in- 
telligent eyes and careful step, Parisian landaus preceded by swift run- 
ners on foot, and filled with veiled women looking like so many death- 
heads; the fez and stove-pipe hat, the turban and the chignon, all are 
mingling with each other, and help to increase the unceasing variety 
of the kaleidoscopic view. Here a German shopkeeper sells his native 
beer to his ever-thirsty countrymen ; there a camp of nomadic Bedouins, 
covers a bare spot, and the grim, dark-faced men in their white cloaks 
walk gravely and almost majestically through the long rows of tents, 
Farther up, near the Needle of Cleopatra, one of the two obelisks _ 
which the fair queen stole from the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis to 
adorn her own splendid palace, the scene of her happy days by the side 
of the Cesar, lie the pretty boats, which carry you up the Nile; and 
if you ask for the ancient queen’s palace, the Fellah silently points to 
the blue waters, beneath which, on a calm day, you can see the white 
pillar shine. 

And as the scenery recalls the glowing descriptions of the Arabian 
Nights, which delight the weary old man not less than the youth with 
exuberant fancy still rich in illusions, so is the government still mod- 
elled very much after the fashion of the rule of the early caliphs. The 
viceroy is munificent beyond any thing known in poor Christian lands, 
though it behooves us to abstain as carefully as he himself does, to 
inquire how and where the treasures are gathered which he lavishes 
as he chooses. Said Pacha, the former ruler of Egypt, was great in 
his liberality. A French dancing-master succeeded once in obtaining 
access to his audience-hall, when several ministers happened to be 
present. ‘ Most mighty lord,” began the Frenchman, with theatrical 
pathos, “‘ thou who threatenest to eclipse our great Napoleon by thy 
fame and thy valor in battle,” ete. The pacha, who was any thing but 
a good soldier, but fancied himself a great general, immediately caught 
at the bait, and, turning to his ministers, said: “ You see, this man 
has found out my real qualities better than you, who deny my mili- 
tary genius ; he acknowledges it, and he must surely know best, since 
he belongs to the most warlike nation on earth.” From that hour the 
Frenchman was in high favor at court. He received a lucrative ap- 
pointment as ballet-master to the harem, and was daily admitted to 
the viceroy’s apartments, while his wife grew intimate with the sov- 
ereign’s wives. The latter became so fond of her, and found her so 
useful to them, that they prevailed on their master to show his grati- 
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tude to her. He ordered her husband to build her a handsome palace, 
and gave hima very large sum of money for the purpose. The French- 
man, nothing loath, went to work and carried out his generous patron’s 
good intentions so liberally that his wife’s house became a genuine 
fairy palace, worthy of having been built by Aladdin’s lamp. The 
pacha came to inspect it, and was so delighted with its exquisite beau- 
ty, that he purchased it back for an enormous sum. A year later the 
viceroy was in Alexandria during carnival, giving, as was his cus- 
tom, magnificent entertainments to his European favorites. The 
Frenchman appears at one of these balls, but alone, and the pacha 
asks: “ Where is your wife? why is she not here?” “ Your high- 
ness,” replies the shrewd man, “she is sick.” “ What is the matter 
with her?” “Your highness, she had been so nsed to the house 
which I had built her in obedience to your command, that she cannot 
live elsewhere. She pined for some time, and now she is quite sick.” 
“ Oh, if that is all,” replies the munificent master, “then I can help 
her ;” and makes the Frenchman a present of the palace, which he has 
already paid twice over. 

The liberality of the viceroy benefits, unfortunately for the coun- 
try, Europeans almost exclusively, They are his chief officials, his 
bankers, and his protégés, and. understand very well how to profit by 
their position and his immense wealth. During the rebellion, when 
cotton was everywhere in great demand, and but little could be sup- 
plied, they persuaded him to transform nearly the whole of Egypt into 
a vast cotton plantation, and the results were astounding. The pacha 
became immensely rich. But the country suffered fearfully, as all the 
land was taken up for cotton, and the cereals were neglected. Egypt 
has thus become the dearest of all countries on earth ; every thing in 
the way of clothing and food is imported, even flour itself. This de- 
pendence on distant markets has its ludicrous side also. Thus the 
population consumes a perfectly incredible quantity of beer, as the 
water—once praised as the finest of beverages on earth—is considered 
unwholesome, and native wines are too strong and ill-flavored. Hence, 
not only the numerous European colonists, but the Arabs and other 
Mohammedans, who are prohibited by the Koran from drinking wine, 
look upon beer as an indispensable necessity. The Austrian Lloyd 
steamers import it in vast quantities, but can, after all, bring but a 
week’s supply; hence, if by any accident they are delayed for a day, 
the consternation is universal, and the despair of Turk and Christian 
great throughout the land. 

The number of American travellers increases with every year, and 
they begin to outstrip even the English in the number of ladies, who 
visit the strange country, with its weird mysteries and unequalled 
climate. The government is fortunately fully alive to the importance of 
doing all that can be done for these precious owners of long purses, and 
provides for their safety with a tenderness which is perfectly touching 
by the side of the sublime indifference with which it treats its own sub- 
jects. It protects their lives by watching rigorously over the charac- 
ter of the boatmen, in whose keeping all Nile-travellers are for at least 
two months, and by making the whole Arab population of the neigh- 
borhood of the Pyramids jointly responsible for any accident that may 
occur, The efforts to protect their purses are less successful, for the 
Arab looks upon the foreigners as fair prey, as the infidel sent to him 
by his prophet for the sole purpose of being relieved of his superflui- 
ties. The latter no sooner lands on the shores of Egypt, than a whole 
band of anxious beggars rush forth from their shady corners, where 
they have been lying in wait, seize each a portion of his luggage, tear 
it from each other’s hands, fight for it with fury, and finally run away 
with it, to secure their bakshish. The aid of the police alone enables 
the unlucky traveller to recover his property. Wherever ships have 
toanchor at some distance from the landing-place, as at Beyroot, boats 
are employed to convey passengers and their trunks to town. During 
the transfer, which often requires half an hour, the cunning Arabs row 
very well, till they are about half-way; then they suddenly stop, and 
ask for an increase of their fee, without which they refuse to proceed, 
lighting their pipes, reclining on their seats and, to all appearance, de- 
termined to take their ease. The soft-hearted traveller is, of course, 
grievously taxed ; but they dare not insist upon their demands, if they 
meet with a calm refusal and an imperative order to do their duty. 


The same trick is very often attempted by the Arabs, whom the | 


authorities require every foreigner to employ in ascending the Pyra- 
mids, in order to avoid accidents caused by ignorance and foolhardy 
attempts. They will here also lead him half-way up the gigantic steps, 
or allow him to lose himself in the dark passages of the interior, and 








then, suddenly appearing by his side, demand a larger sum than the 
prescribed fee. A firm refusal and a stern order to obey soon bring 
them to their senses. With the exception of such cases, the foreigner 
walks about in the midst of this degenerate population like a master 
amid his slaves. Nowhere on earth does he enjoy greater security in 
property, greater respect for his person, and a higher consciousness of 
his own superiority. This is not only the effect of the sad demoraliza- 
tion of the people, but also of the far-sighted policy of its rulers. Me- 
hemet Ali, the founder of Egypt’s modern greatness, understood fully 
the importance of securing the funds, the knowledge, and the prestige 
of Europeans for his vast plans of improvement, and hence invited them 
to come to him, and did all he could to make them pleased with his 
country. How judiciously he carried out this system, may be seen 
from a well-known incident in his history, which, at the time when it 
occurred, made a deep and general impression. An English lord, re- 
fusing to listen to good advice, had intruded, with haughty insolence, 
upon a religious ceremony, performed by an immense number of 
fanatic Arabs. They were.on the point of tearing him to pieces, in 
their mad rage, when his consul’s kawas succeeded in rescuing him by 
an offer to bring him at once before the pacha’s judgment-seat, where the 
indignant worshippers could obtain justice. Mehemet Ali ordered his 
head to be struck off instantly. When the consuls of all the foreign 
powers, filled with indignation, presented themselves in a body before 
him, to demand satisfaction, he replied, very calmly: “I have put to 
death a man who was half dead already ; if I had done less, none of us 
would be here. The excited populace would have demolished your 
houses; you and all Europeans would have been torn to pieces by 
their unchained fury, and I myself would have scarcely escaped with 
my life.” Since that day fifty years have passed away, and the for- 
eigner can walk in perfect safety through the largest crowd of Arabs, 
enter their mosques and their holy places, and travel unattended as far 
as the rule of the viceroy is firmly established. 

The fact is, Egypt is in the process of regeneration through Euro- 
pean influence; Cairo counts already more foreigners than natives ; 
from Alexandria, where the old Arab town shrinks more and more 
timidly away from the new European city, with its colossal buildings 
and superb squares, an English railway goes to the Red Sea, and the 
newly-opened canal makes both Suezand Port Said European colonies, 
while over four thousand French families, settled on the banks of the 
canal, give to the whole work a European appearance. Pioneers 
press constantly southward into Abyssinia, and in all the upper coun- 
tries, nearly to the equator, settlements of foreigners may be found, 
while their consulates abound on the coast of the Red Sea up to an 
island within sight of the holy city of Mecca. 





“THE PURGATORY.” 





HE sketch which our artist has given of the fissure in the rocks 
on the Newport Cliffs, known as “ The Purgatory,” will be fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. How it ever came to be called by this 
singular name, tradition does not inform us. A little beyond this 
chasm, there is a pleasant spot, shaded by trees, and commanding a 
beautiful view, which is known as “ Paradise”»—so that, when a stran- 
ger in that region asks the way, he is likely to be told that he must 
pass by Purgatory to Paradise. 

The opening in the cliff extends one hundred and sixty feet, and is 
fifty feet deep at the outer edge. It is from eight to fourteen feet wide 
at the top, and from two to twenty at the bottom. It was once sup- 
posed that the water at the base was unfathomable; but at low tide 
it is actually not more than ten feet in depth. 

It was formerly the prevailing theory that this fissure was occa- 
sioned by a sudden upheaving of the rock; but, after careful exami- 
nation, Professor Silliman came to the opinion that it was probably 
formed by the gradual eating out by the waves of the softer portions 
of the stone, in a very early period. 

Like most places of the kind, Purgatory has its legends. 

Some little time after the settlement of the country by the whites, 
an Indian woman murdered one of the colonists, in revenge for cer 
tain wrongs inflicted upon her people. Walking, one day, near Purga- 
tory, she was accosted by a person, appearing to be a well-dressed 
Englishman, who proposed to fight with her. The stout squaw was 
not unwilling to accept the challenge, and in the struggle she was 
gradually dragged toward the edge of the chasm, when her opponent 
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seized her in his arms, and leaped into the abyss. At this moment, 
the cloven foot appeared, his goodly garments fell off, and he was re- 
vealed in his true Satanic personality. Why the devil should have felt 
himself called upon to interfere in this way to punish the woman for 
the wrong that she had done to the English settlers, does not appear ; 
but, as the print of his feet and marks of blood are still visible on the 
stones, it is not for us to gainsay the story. At any rate, it is easy to 
see that such a belief on the part of the Indians might have tended to 
promote general security. 

Another legend pertaining to this locality is not quite so tragical, 
and perhaps can be better authenticated. A beautiful but giddy girl, 
heiress to a large estate, had for some time received special attentions 
from a young man, in all respects her equal, and whose affection, not- 
withstanding appearances to the contrary, she warmly reciprocated in 
her heart. But the passion for coquetry was so strong with her, that 
she could never resist the temptation to torment her admirer; and, 
one day, as they stood together on the brink of Purgatory, and he 
was pleading with impassioned eloquence for some pledge or token of 
love from her, she said, “I will be your wife if you will show the ear- 
nestness of your devotion to me, and your readiness to obey all my 
wishes, by leaping across this abyss.”” Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the young man sprang to the other side of the rock, and then, 
politely lifting his hat, he complimented the beautiful girl upon her 
charms, told her candidly what he thought of her character, bade her 
final adieu, and she saw his face no more. After this, as the tale runs, 
she went mourning all her days. 

It is not to be presumed that this is the scene which our artist in- 
tended to portray in his sketch; for, although the young damsel seen 
there is coquettish enough in her appearance for almost any thing un- 
reasonable, the aspect of her companion is certainly net very sug- 
gestive of foolhardy courage—to say nothing of the absolute impossi- 
bility of his being able to leap the opening at the point which this 
interesting couple occupy. 





ALBANO. 


OU see this knife, with the three teeth cut 
In the blade’s back? Open it wide; you hear 
A click. To you it is meaningless, but, 
When heard in Rome, there’s a stab to fear. 


More years ago than I care to count, 
I lingered the long midsummer through, 
At the foot of the ancient Alban Mount, 
Sketching and dreaming, as painters do, 


Each day as I went to my morning task, 
A young girl carried my easel-frame, 
And, waiting to watch my work, would ask 
Her countless questions: “ What was the name 


“Of my country?” “ Was it near Naples?” “Could 
It be seen from the top of St. Peter’s dome ? ” 
‘It must be wretched, or else why would 


One ever have wandered so far from home ? ” 


That's her portrait hanging on yonder wall— 
Though a peasant’s, the face has a beauty rare ; 
Please notice her figure, lithe and tall, 
And her bare brown legs, and her lustrous hair. 


I thought her a child—she was scarce fifteen— 
And, pleased with her innocent, childish ways, 

Gave never a thought to what love might mean 
In those warm, luxurious summer days. 


And so, at the summer’s end, I paid 
The sum for her simple service due, 
And went my way, with no word said 
That the angels might not have listened to. 


I had hardly left the little town 

A league behind, when the poor child sprung 
From a niche in the wayside wall, and down 

In the dust at my feet the money flung. 


And then in her eyes a sudden mist 
Of tears rose, veiling their flashing pride ; 
While hid in her sleeve, close above the wrist, 
Was the knife, with its long blade opened wide. 


Her fierce, wild love, with a sudden flame, 
Had flashed into swiftly-passing hate. 





And so by the road, with vengeful aim, 
‘She crouched like a tigress lying in wait. 


Since then I have won my worked-for prize : 
For my pictures sell, and the critics praise, 
But I sometimes wonder if he is wise 
Who chooses a life of loveless days. 


And I half resolve to return again 
To the Alban town, and to pass my life, 
Away from the world, and its joy and pain, 
With my wild, proud, passionate peasant-wife. 





THE SWORD AND SURYVEYING-INSTRU- 
MENTS OF WASHINGTON. 





WAS shown, not long since, at the residence of one of my friends, 

a gentleman of the Shenandoah Valley, two curious and sug- 
gestive objects, which brought vividly to the imagination the last cen- 
tury and the greatest of all the personages who illustrated it. 

The first was a “ mourning-sword,” light, straight, keen, and cased 
in a black-leather scabbard. The hilt was a cross, like those seen in 
the weapons of the old knights, of brilliant, almost dazzling steel, cut 
facet-wise, and sparkling as the faces of a diamond sparkle; and this 
flashing object, added to the steel rings and clasps, presented, in 
contrast with the intense black of the scabbard, a very striking 
effect. 

The second object was a collection of surveyor’s instruments—a 
three-legged stand, to sustain a glass; a chain; and a small shagreen 
case, containing a pair of compasses, a small brass square, and othe. 
instruments used in making diagrams. 

These commonplace objects would scarce have excited interest or 
curiosity—the old, worn shagreen case and the mourning-sword, en- 
tirely free from gilding, frippery, or tinse-—but a word from my host 
all at once clothed them with a strange attraction and suggestiveness. 
The surveyor’s tools had been used #y Washington when he was an 
unknown youth of sixteen and crossed the Blue Ridge to survey the 
valley. The sword was sent to him, when he was gray-haired and illus- 
trious, by Frederick the Great of Prussia, with the inscription: 
“ From the oldest of living generals to the greatest.” 

What a world of suggestion in these simple objects, defining clearly 
the youth and the old age of Washington! 

© [have been thinking this morning of the singularly moving and even 
romantic history of the great Virginian ; and, from the long portico 
where I fell into my reverie all about “old times,” more than one fea- 
ture in the landscape assisted my musings. The friendly reader has 
only to come with me to the old portico, and I will explain my 
meaning. 

Looking eastward, see through that vista which I have recently 
made by cutting down a tree or two and trimming others, the long 
blue wave of the Ridge, with a gash cut in it, as it were. Or, if you 
think that word gash too prosaic—it is used by Robert Browning— 
call the indentation I refer to the hollow between two waves. In fact, 
this is the more accurate comparison, as well as the more poetical. 
Take the profile of the ocean, running high in a storm, and you have 
the heights of the Blue Ridge for waves, and, for the hollow, Ashby’s 
Gap. 

Pause for a moment before looking at other points in the land- 
scape ; here is the initial suggestion of the presence of Washington, 
the young surveyor. It was through that indentation yonder in the 








Blue Mountains that he entered the valley for the first time, in March, 
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1748, when he was a boy of sixteen. Wholly unknown—a “mere 
younger son of a gentleman of limited means—he had educated him- 
self for the business of a surveyor; Lord Fairfax, his connection, had 
intrusted him with the task of laying off his great possessions be- 
yond the mountains ; and in this March, of the year 1748, he passes 
through the gap yonder, fords the Shenandoah at the spot where it is 
forded still to-day, and rides joyously onward—a ruddy, stalwart 
youth, with curling hair and buoyant expression—toward “ Greenway 
Court,” Lord Fairfax’s half-residence half-hunting lodge in the wilder- 
ness. 

His diary states that he spent the first night there, and proceeded 
afterward to survey the region. It is not improbable, then, that he 


» surveyed these fields you look upon, friend, from the portico where we 


stand. All this country was then a great prairie, it is said, only 
broken here and there by forests of huge timber. The prairie—to 
follow what seems authentic tradition—was a mass of grass and 
flowers. So tall was this grass, it is said, that a man on horseback 
could tie it before him ! 

Such was the valley in 1748, and the high-spirited youth must have 
revelled in the beauties around him. The good Washington Irving, 
coming to Greenway Court in his last days, to see the historic spot, 
wrote of the old house that it was, “ crumbling in the midst of a mag- 
nificent country;” but, in 1748, the country was far more magnifi- 
cent ; and, through its flower-enamelled prairies, or beneath its great 
forests, wanders a boy who is going to reappear at Boston, Monmouth, 
and Yorktown. 

You cannot see Greenway Court, but it is yonder, past the woods, 
a few miles. I am mistaken—it was yonder. The old stone building, 
with its turrets and belfries, has been pulled down. I rode thither in 
1850, and the house was still standing. When I returned, in 1866, it 
was gone. Another memorial of the Virginia past had disappeared— 
pity that it was not spared. We have in this country so few localities 
with historic associations, that this one, where the boy Washington 
moved about among Indians, hunters, half-breeds, dogs, and horses— 
the sylvan court of the old nobleman, Lord Fairfax—should have 
been left untouched. But Greenway Court is gone; the bells in the 
belfries will ring no more; Indians, hunters, and half-breeds have 
vanished for this century; Washington and Fairfax moulder in their 
coffins, or have returned to dust—and yet they are here, and will be 
forever ! 

The last point in the landscape, to which I will call your attention, 
is Winchester. 

I might linger for a moment on the great Massinutton Mountain 
yonder, springing up in the middle of the valley like an immense blue 
wave—the western pinnacle throwing its shadow at sunset on the 
eastern. I might point out, near these, “The Three Sisters ”—blue 
peaks, clear-cut against the southern sky—and still, in the west, as in 
the east and south, the long, azure horizon of mountain, shutting in 
the green fields through which the silver waves of the Shenandoah 
lapse, murmuring, toward the Potomac. But the age is too fast and 
sensational for descriptions of landscape. We live and move by 
steam and electricity—have no time for aught with “ repose” in it. 
Yonder, in the far distance, is Winchester—our last feature—where 
Washington commanded in the French War, and where Lord Fairfax 
lies buried. 

His lordship died in 1782. In October, 1781, he was already sick 
unto death nearly, and painfully stretched his thin fingers toward the 
fire, as he reclined in his arm-chair. As he did so, a shout without 
attracted his attention. He called to him his old body-servant, and 
asked what it meant. The reply nearly deprived him of his last re- 
mains of life. Lord Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown to the 
boy George Washington, whom he (Lord Fairfax) had employed as a 
surveyor at sixteen. The old nobleman groaned. 

“ A British general to surrender to a Virginia Buckskin!” he ex- 
claimed. In faint tones, he added, to his old body-servant, “Take me 
to bed, Joe. It is time for me to die!” 

And, in a few months afterward, the old earl expired, and was 
buried there at Winchester, where, in the Episcopal Church, his mural 
tablet may be seen to-day. 

The “ Virginia Buckskin,” George Washington, survived him many 
years, as is known, became President, Father of the Country, and had 
the old mourning-sword presented to him by Frederick. 

“From the oldest of living generals to the greatest.” 

That was a courtly,and cordial message from one sc famous, and 





must have pleased the “greatest” general. It did not turn his head. 
The peculiarity about Washington—I say, sitting down on my porch, 
with Ashby’s Gap swimming in mist yonder, as I gaze at it idly—the 
marked feature in this man’s character was his good sense and entire 
composure under every trial of his equanimity. In battle, in council, 
in adversity, in prosperity, whether the sky was dark or bright, threat- 
ened or smiled, he remained serene and unmoved. In his hours of 
worst defeat, he retired from the field unflurried and pot cast down. 
When warring ‘factions stormed, and the thunders of Hamilton and 
Jefferson clashed around him, he rose above the thunder and light- 
ning, serene as a peak of his Virginia mountains. When Charles Lee 
assailed him in his bitter pamphlet after Monmouth, his equanimity 
never left him; when Frederick the Great declared him the greatest 
of living generals, I do not believe that he became excited, or forgot 
to take his morning-ride over the fields of Mount Vernon, to see how 
his wheat or corn came on. About the man there must have been a 
native and unconquerable good sense, equanimity, and naturalness, 
“‘He was truly a great man,” my father said to me one day. He had 
seen Washington once—it was in Alexandria, about 1799, and proba- 
bly on the general’s last visit there. My father was then about ten 
years of age, and was rolling his hoop in the streets, when a great 
crowd and. some soldiers attracted him. He followed, reached the old 
City Hotel, and, pushing to the front, saw his father and some other 
persons conversing with a stately-looking gentleman, in riding-boots 
and a cocked-hat. I foresee that this anecdote, rising to my memory 
as I muse, is not going to amount to much, but I will continue. The 
boy of ten was gazing at the group, hoop in hand, when his father 
beckoned to him. He ascended the steps, and his father said: 

“ General, this is my son.” 

Whereupon the “ General,” with an extraordinary mild and calm 
+ look in his clear eyes, gazed at the boy, patted him on the head, and 
said : 

“You must be a good boy, and fight for your country.” 

The boy did so in 1812, and told me this when his hair was gray, 
and his face seemed to have caught and retained some of the stately 
sweetness and repose of Washington. You may see the smile in the 
+ portrait yonder, with the huge ruffles, through the window. 

“He was truly a great man!” the original of the portrait said of 
Washington. 

In the old days, the race was greater, I think; and noble hearts 
appreciated and paid tribute to each other ! 


I have wandered from the mourning-sword and surveying-instru- 
ments, but they originated my reverie. What they suggested to me 
was Washington, the unknown boy, crossing yonder at Ashby’s Gap, 
to survey the valley, in 1748 ; and Washington, the gray-haired soldier 
and ruler, lying in his coffin, in 1799, at Mount Vernon, with the 
mourning-sword, sent him by Frederick the Great, hanging on the 
wall above his corpse. 7 

In the half-century between those two dates, 1748 and 1799, he had 
run the mighty career which these two memorials bring back so 
clearly. 





GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 
I. 
OMMONPLACE-BOOKS contain many notions in garrison, whence 
the owner may draw out an army into the field, on competent 
warning.— Thomas Fuller. 

Excursive Reapine.—The flesh of animals who feed excursively 
is allowed to have a higher flavor than that of those who are cooped 
up. May there not be the same difference between men who read as 
their tastes prompt, and men who are confined in cells and colleges to 
stated tasks )— Boswell. 

PiaGiarisM.—We skim off the cream of other men’s wits, pick the 
choice flowers of their tilled gardens to set out our own sterile plots. 
—Burton. 

Goop AvuTHors.—There are a few powerful authors, who punish 
their readers, as did the Roman tyrants of old, by depriving them of 
sleep; but most writers are too benevolent to do thus.—Jean Paul. 

Booxs.—The finest book in the world is but an incomplete frag- 
ment of human thought, a confused reflection of the man who made 
it. It is like the ruin of a ruin—Philaréte Chasles, 
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A PRINTED sptecn is like a dried flower: the substance, indeed, 
is there, but the color has faded and the perfume gone.—Lorain, 

Genius anp Inpustry.—The Romans seem to have been so fully 
aware of the inseparable connection between industry and a work of 
genius, as to adopt the error that industry, in great measure, was ge- 
nius itself. The highest compliment is intended by a Roman, when, 
of an epic, or any thing similar, he says, that it is written “ mirabili,” 
or “incredibili industria.”—E. A. Poe. 

Evriries.—A_ playwright, who had written five hundred lines in 
three days, taunted Euripides because he had spent as much time 
upon five lines. “Yes,” replied the poet, “but your five hundred 
lines in three days will be forgotten, while my five will live forever.” 

A porraster, reading to me a dull poem of his own making, I pre- 
vailed on him to scratch out six lines together. In turning over the 
leaf, the ink, being wet, marked as many lines on the other side; 
whereof the poet complaining, I bade him be easy, “for it would be 
better if they were out too.”"—Dean Swift. 

Portry.—You say that one-half is very good. You are wrong, for 
if it were it would be the finest poem in existence. Where is the 
poetry of which one-half is good? No poetry is generally good, only 
by fits and starts, and you are lucky to get a sparkle here and there. 
You might as well want a midnight all stars, as rhyme all perfect.— 
Byron. 

Baron Hatter, when his house was on fire, rushed through the 
flames to rescue his poems. Ten years after, he destroyed them. 

Dr. Jonunson, having been repeatedly urged, by Mrs. Brooks, to 
overlook her “Siege of Sinope,” before it was acted, refused at last 
to do it, and told her that she herself, by perusing it carefully, would 
be able to see if there was any thing amiss, as well as he could, “But, 
sir,” said she, “I have not time. I have already so many irons in the 
fire!” “Why, then, madam,” he replied, quite out of patience, “ the 
best thing I can advise you to do is to put your tragedy along with 
your irons.”—Hannah More. 

Sr. Aveustine, being greatly indebted to Varro for much of his 
“City of God,” Gregory VII. burnt the works of the latter, so that 
Augustine might escape the charge of plagiarism. 

Erasmus.—The publisher of his “Colloquies” intrigued to pro- 
cure the burning of that book, which raised the sale of it to twenty- 
four thousand copies. 

Tracepy aND Comepy.—Regnard, and most other comic poets, 
have been bilious and melancholy persons. Voltaire, who is always 
lively, composed only tragedies, and gay comedy is the only thing in 
which he has not succeeded.— Grimm, 

Votrarre.—In childhood, initiated into infidelity ; in boyhood, in- 
famous for daring blasphemy ; in manhood, distinguished for a malig- 
nant and violent temper, for cold-blooded disruptions of all the ties of 
the family-circle, for the ridicule of whatever was affecting, and the 
violation of whatever was confidential: such was the witty Voltaire, 
who, in the midst of all his levity, had feeling and seriousness enough 
to wish he had never been born.— Dwight. 

Awnabaptists.—Many of the original Anabaptists in Europe, in the 
sixteenth century, ran nearly or quite naked through the streets, roll- 
ing and tumbling, and affecting all the sports of children, because the 
Scripture saith that the truth is revealed to babes.— Milnes. 

A GENTLEMAN informed me that he saw, a few years since, in the 
west, about a thousand men and women in a grove, rolling hoops, fly- 
ing kites, leaping, running, rolling and tumbling on the grass; the 
women caressing dolls, and the men astride of sticks for horses. They 
did all these things because Christ said, “ Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” —Jé. 

CurLpHoop.—It is folly to call the joys of our childhood the 
greatest. They are, like the earliest flowers of spring, lovely and rich- 
tinted, but small and scentless. It is summer that brings forth flowers 
of matured splendor and fragrance.—Jean Paul. 

Srorts.—King James I, in his “ Declaration Concerning Lawful 
Sports” (1618), ordered that those who had been present at divine 
service on Sunday should be permitted to enjoy, after the service, such 
recreations as dancing, archery, leaping, etc., but forbade bear and 
bull baiting, interludes, and bowling.—Rushworth.. 

Joy anp Sorrow.—Our life is like Alpine countries, where winter 
is found by the side of summer, and where it is but a step from a gar- 
den to a glacier.—Jean Paul. 

Exnvui.—Armed with legal and medical authorities to the effect 
that death might be produced by ennwi, and that the means by which 








it was unlawfully inflicted were, in a judicial point of view, immate- 
rial, the Duc de Laraguais formally presented a famous Parisian bore 
for an attempt upon his life.—Zdinburgh*Review. 

Lawyers and clients remind me of the two rows of people at » 
fire, one passing along full buckets, and the other empty ones.—Jean 
Paul. 

JupictaL Murper.—Montaigne relates that, after some men had 
been condemned to death, for murder, the judges were informed, by 
the officers of an inferior court, that certain persons in their custody 
had confessed the crime, and that there was no doubt of their guilt ; 
yet the judges would not revoke the sentence, because they deemed it 
a bad precedent to show, by so doing, that the law could err. 

InranticipE.—Father Ripa mentions that, of infants left to perish, 
the Jesuits baptized, in Pekin alone, not less than three thousand, 
yearly. I have seen ponds which are the habitual receptacles of fe- 
male infants, whose bodies were floating on the surface.—Sér John 
Bowring. 

Corron Matuer aimed to have every thing he did or saw suggest 
some spiritual thought to him, As he mended his fire, he thought of 
rectifying his life; paring his nails warned him to lay aside all super- 
fluity of naughtiness. He would pray for every tall man whom he met, 
that he might make high attainments in holiness; for every negro, 
that he might be washed white by the Spirit. He meditated on set 
subjects while dressing—e. g.: Sunday, on his pastoral duties; Mon- 
day, on his relations; Wednesday, on the Church universal, etc. 

ReLaxation.—Now the evening is come, no tradesman doth more 
carefully take in his wares, clear his shopboard, and shut his win- 
dows, than I would shut up my thoughts and clear my mind.—2p. 
Hall. 

Surety the best wits to learning must needs have much relaxation 
and ceasing from their book, or else they mar themselves, when base 
and dumpish wits can never be hurt with continual study; as ye see 
in luting, that a treble minikin string must always be let down, but at 
such time when a man must needs play, while the bass and dull need 
not be moved out of its place.—Roger Ascham. 

Tostatus’s writings amounted to twenty-seven volumes in folio, 
though he had to discharge the duties of some high civil office, and he 
died at the age of forty.—John Forster, 

DANVILLE devoted to his studies fifteen hours a day for fifty 
years.—J6. 





ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 





YCLIFFE’S BIBLE.—This was the first translation made into 
our language. It was translated by John de Wycliffe, or 
Wicklyffe, about the year 1360, but never printed, though there are 
manuscript copies of it in several European libraries. This great 
work unlocked the Scriptures to the multitude, or, as one of his an- 
tagonists, bewailing such an enterprise, worded it, “ the gospel pearl 
was cast abroad and trodden under foot.” May Wycliffe not be justly 
styled the Morning-star of the Reformation ? 

Tynpate’s Biste.—The translation of William Tyndale, assisted 
by Miles Coverdale, was the first printed Bible in the English lan- 
guage. The New Testament was published in 1526. It was revised 
and republished in 1530. Two years later, Tyndale and his associates 
finished the whole Bible, except the Apocrypha, and printed it in Ger- 
many. A perfect copy was sold in London, in 1858, for eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

Marttuew’s Bisite.—While Tyndale was preparing a second edition 
of the Bible, he was arrested and burned, after being strangled, for 
heresy. This was on Friday the 6th of October, 1536. After his 
death, Coverdale and John Rogers revised it, and added a translation 
of the Apocrypha. It was dedicated to Henry VIIL., in 1537, and was 
printed at Hamburg under the borrowed name of Thomas Matthew, 
whence it was called Matthew’s Bible. A copy was recently sold for 
seventeen hundred and fifty dollars, 

CranMer’s Biste.—This was the first Bible printed by authority 
in England, and publicly set up in the churches. It was Tyndale’s 
version, revised by Coverdale and Cranmer, who added a preface to it, 
whence it was called Cranmer’s Bible. It was printed by Grafton, 
and published in 1540. After being adopted, suppressed, and restored 
under successive reigns, a new edition was issued in 1560, a copy of 
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which brought, at a recent sale in England, the sum of siz hundred 
and ten dollars. 

Tue Gexeva Brste.—Sef€ral English exiles at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in Queen Mary’s reign, viz., Coverdale, Cole, Goodman, Gibbie, 
Knox, Sampson, and Wittingham, made a new translation, which was 
printed there in 1569. The New Testament, however, had been issued 
three years before. Henceit has ever since been known as the Geneva 
Bible. It was much valued by the Puritan party. In this version, 
the first distinction in verses was made. It went through some twenty 
editions. 

Tue Bisuors’ Brste.—Archbishop Parker engaged bishops and 
other learned men to prepare and publish another translation. They 
did so in 1568, in large folio. It made what was afterward called the 
Great English Bible, and commonly called the Bishops’ Bible. In 
1589, it was published in octavo, in small, but fine black-letter. In 
it the chapters were divided into verses, but without breaks. 

Matruew Parker’s Biste.—The Bishops’ Bible underwent some 
corrections from the hands of Matthew Parker, second Protestant 
Bishop of Canterbury, who was selected for that duty by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and was printed, in large folio, in 1572, and called Matthew 
Parker’s Bible. This version was used in the churches for forty years. 
There is a well-preserved copy of this rare edition of the Scriptures 
in the possession of a gentleman residing in New-York City. 

Tue Dovay Biste.—The New Testament was published by the 
Roman Catholics in 1584, and called the Rhenish New Testament. It 
was condemned by the Queen of England, and copies were seized by 
her authority and destroyed. In 1609 and 1610, the Old Testament 
was added, and the whole published at Douay, hence ever since known 
as the Douay Bible. 

Beza Biste.—This edition of the Scriptures was translated by 
Theodorus Beza near the close of the sixteenth century, and published 
in the year 1599. The following is a copy of the title-page of the New 
Testament, verbatim ei literatim: ‘‘The New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, translated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza ; With brief 
summaries and expositions upon the hard places by the said Authour, 
Joac (amer. and P. Loseler Vallerias, Engelished by L. Tomson. To- 
gether with the Annotations of Fr. Innius upon the Revelation of 8. 
John. Imprinted at London by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queene’s most Excellent Majestie—1599.” The volume 
opens with a primitive version of the Psalms in verse, then follow 
the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and New Testament, as in Bibles 
of the present day. 

Kine James’s Verston.—The version of the Scriptures now in use 
was brought out by the authority of King JamesI.in 1611. Fifty-four 
earned men were employed to accomplish the work of revision. From 
death or other causes, seven of them failed to enter upon it. The re- 
maining forty-seven were ranged under six divisions, and had different 
portions of the Bible assigned to thos¢ divisions. They entered upon 
their task in 1607, and, after nearly four years of diligent labor, the 
work was completed. This version was generally adopted, and the 
former ones soon fell into disuse. 

Among other rare and highly-coveted editions, is one printed in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, in which the important word not was 
omitted in the seventh commandment, from which circumstance it has 
ever sinee been known as “ The Adulterous Bible.” Another edition, 
known as the Pearl Bible, appeared about the same time, filled with 
errata, single specimen of which will suffice: “ Know ye not the 
ungodly shall inherit the kingdom of God?” Bibles were once printed 
which affirmed that “all Scripture was profitable for destruction ;” 
while still another edition of the sacred volume is known as “The 
Vinegar Bible,” from the erratum in the title to the twentieth chapter 
of St. Luke, in which “ Parable of the Vineyard ” is printed “ Parable 
of the Vinegar.” Copies of “ The Mazarine Bible,” as it is called, be- 
eause the copy that first attracted attention in modern times was 
disecvered in the library of Cardinal Mazarin, are very rare. They 
are of two kinds, on vellum, of which there are but four copies known, 

and gout twenty on paper. A vellum copy, with two leaves. supplied 
in mapuscript, was sold in London for two thousand and twenty 
dollars, but a copy on paper has since sold for the prodigious sum of 
twe thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars, at the sale of the 
library of the Bishop of Cashel, in 1858. This, we believe, is the 


Duke of Roxburghe’s library in London, in 1812. The principal com- 
petitors for this were the Marquis of Blandford and Earl Spenser. The 
former carried off the prize for two thousand two hundred and sixty 
pounds, more than ten thousand dollars of our money. 





' CHOIR MUSIC IN AMERICA. 





HE title prefixed to these few rambling remarks is more carefully 
chosen than would at first appear. There is a marked difference 
in America between choir music and church music, the former being 
of much wider application, and including operatic and ballad, as well 
as ecclesiastical compositions. For years we have heard the well- 
founded complaints of the style of selections indulged in by fashion- 
able organists and choir-masters of the day. A recent burlesque— 
which, by-the-way, wa8 accepted by a leading musical paper of this 
city in sober seriousness—gives an adaptation by Mr. Cobblestone, or- 
ganist, in which that gifted musician shows how well the words of an 
old hymn— 
“ Oh, all ye people, clap your hands,” 
will go to the sprightly melody of “ Pop goes the Weasel.” The pa- 
thetic strains of “ Robin Adair” are to be found set to sacred words 
in many recognized books of psalmody. Of operatic adaptations there 
isnoend. At an up-town church, a few Sundays ago, the minister 
read the beautiful hymn beginning— : 
“Oh, Thou, from whom all goodness flows, 
T lift my soul to Thee ; 
Tn all my conflicts, all my woes, 
Good Lord, remember me! "— 

and the choir sang it to Balfe’s aria, “ The Heart Bowed Down,” deftly 
arranged with soprano and tenor solos. 

It has been the custom to condemn all such adaptations ; but, after 
all, there is, seriously, considerable to be said in their favor. In the 
last of the above-mentioned instances, the effect was really beautiful, 
and quite as devotional as any other tune would have been to those 
who did not recognize the melody, and locate it at once in its proper 
place in the “ Bohemian Girl.” All depends upon association, If one 
were accustomed to hear “ Balerma,” or even “ Old Hundred,” in a bar- 
room, those tunes would be out of place in a church. 

But there are thousands of operatic works, quite unknown here, 
which contain gems of sacred music. The Italian composers of the 
day are very fond of heightening the effect of their operas by church 
or cathedra] scenes, in which characteristic music is introduced; and, 
before condemning the adaptation of such passages for choir use in 
this country, it is well to remember the origin of many of the so-called 
“sacred” melodies, sanctified by long usage and purely reiigious as- 
sociations. The tunes “ Manoah ” and “ Seymour ” (or “ Von Weber,” 
or “Chatham,” as it is arbitrarily termed in different books), are pecu- 
liar favorites among the Episcopalians of America, and may be heard 
alike in the little village chapel and in the stately city church; yet the 
first of these is an arrangement from a secular work by Rossini, and 
the latter is a close adaptation of some violin ¢remolando passages in 
the fairy scenes of Weber’s “Oberon.” A church musician will often 
find in the pages of works which have received the sanction of the 
clergy and of the musical purists of the day, tunes which strike his 
ear as pleasantly familiar; but it is only at distant intervals that he 
will be able, at some operatic representation, to detect in a favorite 
aria by the prima donna or tenor, the “ sacred”’ melody, which, under 
the Quaker-like garb of “Long Metre” or “III. 3s,” has so often in 
his church awakened the spirits and voices of the devout. 

Among the operatic adaptations which find the most favor with 
choir singers, may be mentioned the “ Good-night” trio in Flotow’s 
“ Martha,” sung to the words “ Now the day of rest declineth;” the 
duet in the same opera, between Lionel and Plunkett, in which the for- 
mer character confides in the latter his love for the heroine, sung to 
the fine old hymn, “ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah ;” the Passover 
scene from Halevy’s “ Jewess,” in which Hleazar invokes the divine’ 
favor on his family—a composition essentially religious in its charac- 
ter, and therefore less objectionable than the others ; the bass aria Qui 
Sdegno, from the “ Zauberfléte,” with the sonorous melody tortured 
into a soprano solo. An American adapter has even descended to 
the depths of the “ Black Crook,” and has arranged to sacred words, 





largest sum on record ever paid for a single volume of a printed book, 
with the exception of the price given for the celebrated Christopher 
Valdarfer’s edition of Boccaecio’s “‘ Decameron” at the sale of the 


and published as a church piece, a strain of music originally intended 


to inspire the pirouettes of half-naked ballet-dancers. Now to all the 
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selections here mentioned—even including the gem rescued from the 
filth of the “ Black Crook ”—no objection can be urged on the score of 
melody. Strictly speaking, all this music is as “sacred” as that of 
many of the recognized hymn-tunes that have cheered the Christian 
heart for centuries ; but their associations are such as render them 
unfit for church use. 

Why, then, are they used? Because they are “ pretty,” and the 
fashionable tenor or soprano of the fashionable choir can show off vo- 
cal talent in them. Nor can it be denied that the younger element in 
the congregation prefers to listen to these works. An organist is 
often asked why he does not produce “that arrangement from ‘ Mar- 
tha,’ that the choir of St. Cecilia’s Church sing so charmingly ;” and 
the desire to give satisfaction, and to have his choir praised, often in- 
duces him to act against his better judgment in these matters. 

At the present time the taste in American choir music wavers be- 
tween the quartet and the chorus choir. -The former system is 
peculiar to this country, and there can be no doubt that its popularity 
will not be easily shaken. Of over three hundred churches in New 
York City, it may be safely estimated that in two hundred of them the 
music is provided by quartets, in fifty by choruses of mixed adult 
voices, in ten or twelve by boy choirs, and in the small remainder by 
precentors, or by the congregation themselves. The quartet system 
is also affected by all cities and towns of considerable size, and is pe- 
culiarly American. Quartets cost from a thousand to five thousand 
dollars a year, several of the New-York churches paying the latter 
amount. The music at Mr. Beecher’s church in Brooklyn foots up, 
it is said, to seven thousand dollars a year, including a first-class 
quartet and organist, and a large chorus. The choirs of the Trinity-par- 
ish churches cost between five and six thousand dollars each. The 
best volunteer choirs are found in our country villages, or at least in 
such of them as are large enough to contain a cultured society. In 
New York, every volunteer singer is on the lookout for a salaried posi- 
tion ; in country places this is not expected. 

Every clergyman and two-thirds of the congregation prefer simple 
old tunes, like “ Antioch” or “ Azmon” or “ Duke Street,” to any of 
the newer and often superior compositions of the day. “Give us fa- 
miliar tunes!” is the cry. But itis often very difficult to define what 
familiar tunes are. A music-publishing house of this city wished to 
issue a book containing only recognized favorites, and communicated 
with five hundred choir-leaders in various parts of the country, asking 
each to name a very few of the tunes which, in his vicinity, might be 
considered favorites. These tunes were then weeded down, and the 
residuum published; but, as the recognized “ familiars” number 
nearly a thousand, of which probably not more than one hundred 
would be recognized by the attendants of any individual cuurch in this 
country, it will be seen how difficult it is to decide what is really a stand- 
ard old tune. That which to the ears of one congregation may be 
entirely familiar, will sound strange to a congregation in the next 
street. Often, too, people will hear for the first time a tune the 
melody of which happens to hit their fancy, and they will think it is 
an old favorite. An instance occurs to us: a clergyman in this city, 
who is always an advocate of familiar psalmody, was once much 
pleased with the tune which his choir sang to the words— 

“Children of the Heavenly King.” 
“T have always liked that tune to those words,” said he to the organ- 
ist, “‘ and I hope you will let it be sung frequently.” The organist did 
not explain to him that the tune was an original composition, only a 
few days old, which had never before been sung in any church, or by 
any choir. 

With a few words about individual singers, these rambling notes 
will close. Sopranos of average ability are plenty, but first-class ones 
are scarce, and can command salaries of a thousand, and sometimes 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. Church “ committee-men” often have 
pet sopranos whom they urge upon organists; and in this way inferior 
singers frequently hold positions far above the real standard of their abil- 
ity. The soprano of a choir is its most important member, and is usually 
thoroughly alive to the fact. The contralto singers, less essential and 
less pretentious, receive salaries ranging from one hundred up to five 
hundred dollars ; and, in the case of a few artistes, six or eight hun- 
dred dollars, or even a thousand are paid. Tenors of genuine ability 
are very scarce, and command fancy prices. Several in this city get 
twelve hundred dollars a year, about half a dozen get a thousand, and 
the prices then range downward, to that step from the amateur volun- 
teer which is marked by a stipend of a hundred dollars a year. In 








view of the scarcity of tenor vices, no average singer—by which is 
meant, not an artist, but a young man who can read with decent facil- 
ity, can fill his part in a quartet, or tage the occasional solos which an 
ordinary church service requires—ought to be paid less than five hun- 
dred dollars, though they often sing for less. Basses and baritones 
labor under the disadvantage of being a drug in the market. Four 
hundred dollars a year is a large salary for a basso of average ability, 
while a tenor of equal skill would get half as much again, or often 
twice as much. 

Church music at the present time does very much to fill the pews, 
Indeed, in some churches, it is the attraction, and the clergyman him. 
self knows it, too. A proposition has been seriously entertained in 
this city, to open a fashionable church on speculation, employ the 
best operatic artists, introduce a great deal of singing, and engage 
noted preachers to fill the pulpit alternately, precisely after the man. 
ner of a theatrical enterprise. But it is not entirely in modern times 
that music has been a leading attraction in our churches. Clergymen 
and elderly church-goers may blind themselves to the facts, but the 
facts remain. Young people at church are drawn thither by a desire 
to hear the music or to see each other. It was so in the days of 
Pepys, for the diary of that veracious worthy contains this entry, now 
over two hundred years old: 

“ April 21, 1667.—To Hackney church, where very full, and found 
much difficulty to get pews. That which I ‘chiefly went to see was 
the young girls, whereof great store, very pretty; and also the organ, 
which is handsome and tunes the psalms, and plays with the people, 
which is mighty pretty.” 

And later, this same minute chronicler thus reports : 

“ April 27.—To Putney church, where I saw the girls, few of which 
pretty. Herea good sermon and much company and singing; but I 
sleepy and a little out of order at my hat falling through a hole behind 
the pulpit, which, however, after sermon, with a stick and the help 
of a clerk, I got up again.” 





EMINENT PERSONS DECEASED IN 1869. 





LLEN, Cuartes, LL. D., M. C. from Mass., 1849-"53, Chief Justice 

= Superior Court, Mass., died at Worcester, Mass., August 6, aged 72. 

Almonte, Juan N., Mexican soldier, statesman, and diplomatist, died at 
Paris, France, March 22, aged 57. 

Bacon, Rev. Joel 8., D. D., a Baptist clergyman, President Georgetown 
and Columbian College, died at Richmond, Va., November 3, 
aged 70. 

Bahnson, Rt. Rev. George F., Bishop of Moravian Church in Southern 
States, died at Salem, N. C., September 11, aged 64. 

Baldwin, Alexander W., Judge of U. 8. Dist. Court for Nevada since 
1865, died at Alameda, Cal., November 15, aged 34. 

Bates, Edward, LL. D., a statesman, M. C., 1827-"29, Attorney-General 
U. 8., 1861-"64, died at St. Louis, Mo., March 25, aged 76. 

Belgium, Leopold Ferdinand Elie Victor Albert Marie, Prince Royal of, 
died near Brussels, January 21, aged 10. 

Bell, Hon. John, LL. D., statesman, M. C., 1827-41, U. S. Senator, 
1847~59, Secretary of War, 1841, ete., died at Cumberland Iron 
Works, Tenn., September 10, aged 72. 

Benton, Nathaniel S., Secretary of State N. Y., 1845-48, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Auditor Canal Department, 1855-’68, etc., died at 
Little Falls, N. Y., June 29, aged 77. 

Berlioz, Louis Hector, a French musical composer and critic, died at 
Paris, France, March 9, aged 65. 

Bingham, Rev. Hiram, a pioneer missionary to the Sandwich Islands, 
died at New Haven, Ct., November 11, aged 80, 

Boileau, Sir John Peter, F. R.S., an English physicist and antiquarian, 
died at Torquay, March 9, aged 74. 

Botts, John Minor, a statesman, patriot, and M. C., 1839-'43, died at 
Culpepper, Va., January 7, aged 66. 

Brady, James T., distinguished criminal lawyer and orator, died at New- 
York City, February 9, aged 54. 

Bridges, Rev. Charles, an English clergyman and religious writer, died 
at Hinton Martell, England, April 2, aged 75. 

Broughton, Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Lord, English statesman, 
cabinet-officer, and author, died at London, June 3, aged 83. 

Burrill, Alexander M., an eminent legal writer, died at Kearny, N. J., 
February 7, aged 62. 

Campbell, Lady, widow of Maj.-Gen. Sir Guy Campbell, died De- 
cember —, aged 74. 

Carleton, William, an Irish novelist and delineator of peasant-life, died 
at Dublin, Ireland, January 30, aged 71. 
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Cassin, John, an eminent ornithologist and author, died at Philadelphia, 
January 10, aged 55. 

Clay, Sir William, English politician and political economist, M. P., 
1832-57, died at London, Mareh 13, aged 78. 

Clere, Laurent, a French deaf-mute professor in American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb for 52 years, died at Hartford, Ct., July 18, aged 
83. 

Cleveland, Charles Dexter, LL. D., professor of languages, classical au- 
thor, U. 8. Consul at Cardiff, etc., died at Philadelphia, August 18, 
aged 67. 

Cozzens, Frederick S., author, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., December 23, 
aged 51. 

Crapo, Henry H., Governor of Michigan, 1364-68, died at Flint, Mich., 
July 23, aged 65. 

Cunard, Sir Edward, Bart., American representative of the Cunard Co., 
died at New-York City, April 6, aged 53. 

Delangle, Claude Alphonse, French magistrate, cabinet-minister, Pro- 
eureur-Gen. Gen. Court of Cassation, Senator and Vice-President 
of Senate, died at Paris, December 21, aged 73. 

Derby, Edward Geoffrey Stanley, 14th Earl of, British statesman, thrice 
premier, died at Knowsley Park, Lancashire, October 23, aged 71. 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, M. P., proprietor and editor of Atheneum 
newspaper, ete., died at St. Petersburg, May, aged 59. 

Dinsmoor, Samuel, LL. D., Governor of New Hampshire, 1829-’31, died 

at Keene, N. H., February 24, aged 70. 





Dulce y Garay, Gen. Don Domingo, Marquis of Castel-florite, ete., Cap- | 


tain-General of Cuba, 1860-"64 and 1868-’69, died at Madrid, No- 
vember 23, aged 61. 

Duncan, Hon. James H., LL. D., State Senator, Mass., M. C., 1849-53, 
and philanthropist, died at Haverhill, Mass., February 8, aged 75. 

Dunglison, Robley, M. D., LL. D., a distinguished physician, medical 
professor, and author, died at Philadelphia, April 2, aged 71. 

Dutton, Henry, LL. D., Governor of Connecticut, 1854-55, Judge Su- 
preme Court, Ct., 1861-’66, died at New Haven, Ct., April 26, 
aged 73. 

Dyce, Rev. Alexander, English author and Shakespearian commentator, 
died at London, May 20, aged 71. 

Elliott, Rev. Charles, D. D., LL. D., a Methodist clergyman, editor, col- 
lege-president, and author, died at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, January 
6, aged 76. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, D.C. L., F. R.8., F. G.S., F. 8. A., K. H., librarian of 
British Museum, 1827-’56, and author, died at London, January 16, 
aged 92. 

Ewart, William, liberal English statesman, M. P. for 40 years, died at 
Liverpool, January 23, aged 71. 

Exeter, Henry Philpotts, D. D., Lord-bishop of, died at Exeter, England, 
September 18, aged 91. 





Jones, Ernest, an English radical orator and politician, died at London, 
January 26, aged 50. 

Kendall, Amos, LL. D., an American politician, 4th Aud. of Treas. U.S., 
1829-35, P. M. Gen. U. 8., 1835-40, died at Washington, Novem- 
ber 12, aged 80. 

King, Jonas, D. D., American missionary to Greece, and author, died 
at Athens, Greece, May 22, aged 77. 

Lacunza, José Maria, Mexican cabinet-minister under Santa Anna and 
Maximilian, and poet, died at Havana, June 19. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Louis Marie Prat de, French’ poet, historian, and 
statesman, died at Paris, March 1, aged 79. 

Lander, James Eckford, eminent Scotch historical painter, died at Edin- 
burgh, March 29, aged 57. 

Lefroy, Rt. Hon. Thomas, Baron of the Exchequer, 1830-52, and Chief 
Justice of Ireland, 1852-’66, died at Dublin, May 4, aged 93. 

Lincoln, Heman, Mass. State Senator and philanthropist, died at Bos- 
ton, August 11, aged 91. 

McAuley, Commodore Charles S., U. 8. N., 60 years in the service, died 
at Washington, D. C., May 21, aged 78. 

MeWillie, William, Southern politician, M. C., 1849-’51, Governor of 
Mississippi, 1858-60, died at Kirkwood, Miss., March 3, aged 74. 

Mackesy, Thomas Lewis, M. D., F. R. C. 8. I., eminent Irish surgeon, 
President Royal College of Surgeons, died at Waterford, Ireland, 
April 8, aged 78. 

Mant, Ven. Walter, Bishop, D. D., Archdeacon of Down, an eminent 
scholar and author, died at Hillsboro, Ireland, April 6, aged 62. 
March, Alden, M. D., LL. D., American surgeon, medical prefessor, and 

author, died at Albany, N. Y., June 17, aged 74. 
Meigs, Charles D., M. D., American physician, obstetrical professor, and 
author, died in Delaware Co., Pa., June 22. 

Menschikoff, Prince Alexander Sergiewitsch, Admiral Russian Navy, 
general, and diplomatist, died at St. Petersburg, May 3, aged 80. 
Moffat, Dr. Thomas C., Physician-in-chief of Seaman’s Retreat, died 

at Staten Island, December 26, aged 43. 
Moustier, Lionel, Marquis de, French statesman and diplomatist, died 
at Paris, February 5, aged 54. 

Napier, David, engineer, died in Scotland, November 25, aged 79. 
Nicholas, Samuel Smith, jurist and publicist, Judge of Court of Ap- 
peals, Ky., ete., died at Louisville, Ky., November 27, aged 73. 
Nichols, Gen. William A., U.S. A., Adj.-Gen. Military Dep’t. Mo., died 

at St. Louis, April 8, aged 51. 
Niel, Adolphe, French general and Marshal of France, Minister of War 
since 1867, died‘at Paris, August 14, aged 67. 
Nott, Rev. Samuel, one of the pioneer missionaries of A. B. C. F. M. in 
1812, died at Hartford, Ct., June 1, aged 81. 


| Osborne, Thomas B., LL. D., M. C. 4th District, Ct., 1839-43, Judge, 


Fessenden, William Pitt, LL. D., statesman, U. 8. Senator, Me., 1854- | 


64 and 1865-69, Secretary Treasury, U. 8., 1864-65, died at Port- 
land, Me., September 8, aged 63. 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin; Governor of Alabama, 1841-’45, U. S. Senator, 
1852-61, died in Elmore Co., Ala., November 21, aged 67. 

Fletcher, Richard, LL. D., M. C. from Mass., 1837-739, Judge Supreme 
Court, Mass., 1848-"53, died at Boston, June 21, aged 81. 

Folsom, George, an eminent scholar, author, and diplomatist, died at 
Rome, Italy, March 27, aged 68, 

Fuad, Mehmed, Pacha, Turkish statesman and cabinet-officer, died at 
Nice, France, February 12, aged 55. 

Gardner, Col. Charles K., U. 8. A., Adj.-Gen., U. 8. A., 1815-18, First 
Ass’t. P. M. Gen., and author, died at Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 1, aged 81. 

Gough, Field-Marshal Hugh, Viscount, G. C. B., K. 8. P., K. 8. 1., Gen. 
British Army, Commander-in-chief in Chinese and Sikh Wars, died 
at London, March 2, aged 90. 

Graham, Thomas, D. C. L., Master of the Mint, chemist, and author of 
chemical works, died at London, September 17, aged 64. 

Grisi, Giulia, celebrated Italian operatic singer, died at Berlin, Prussia, 
November 29, aged 57. 

Guthrie, James, LL. D., statesman, Secretary of Treasury, 1853-’57, 

U. S. Senator, 1865-’68, died at Louisville, Ky., March 13, aged 76. 

Harper, James, senior partner Harper & Brothers, publishers, Mayor of 
New York, 184445, died at New-York City, March 27, aged 74. 

Hengstenberg, Rev. Ernest William, D. D., German theological pro- 
fessor, editor, and commentator, died at Bonn, Prussia, June 3, 
aged 67. 

Hodgson, Joseph, M. R. C. 8., F. R. S., an eminent English surgeon and 
author, died at London, February 7, aged 81. 

Hubbard, John, M. D., LL. D., Governor of Maine, 1849-52, died at 
Hallowell, Me., February 6, aged 73. 

Jerdan, William, English littérateur, editor, and author, died at London, 
July 11, aged 89. 

Jomini, Baron Henri, an eminent writer og military science, died at 

Passy, France, March 24, aged 90. 








and professor of law, died at New Haven, Ct., September 2, aged 72. 

Overbeck, Frederick, a celebrated German painter of sacred subjects, 
died at Rome, November, aged 80. 

Owen, Rev. John Jason, D. D., LL. D., vice-president and professor in 
College of city of New York, and author, died at New-York City, 
April 18, aged 66. 

Oxendine, Rev. Archibald W., a Baptist minister for 75 years, and Rev- 
olutionary veteran, died at Benton’s Creek, Mo., September 3, 
aged 110. 

Park, Roswell, D. D., Episcopal clergyman, physicist, and college-presi- 
dent, died at Chicago, July 16, aged 62. 

Peabody, George, banker and philanthropist, died at London, Novem- 
ber 4, aged 74. ; 

Peters, Rev. Absalom, D. D., congregational clergyman, editor, pro- 
fessor, and author, died at New-York City, May 18, aged 76. 

Pickens, Francis W., M. C., 1835-45, Minister to Russia, 1857-’60, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, 1860-’62, died at Edgefield, 8. C., January 
25, aged 62. 

Pierce, Franklin, President U. 8., 1853~57, Brig.-Gen. Vols., Mex. War, 
U. S. Senator, 1837-"42, died at Concord, N. H., October 8, aged 65. 

Potter, Hazard Arnold, M. D., an eminent surgical operator and writer, 
died at Geneva, N. Y., December 3, aged 58. 

Pratt, Rev. John Bennett, LL. D., a Scottish Episcopal clergyman, an- 
tiquarian, and author, died at Cruden, Scotland, March 20, aged 70. 

Pratt, Thomas G., LL. D., Governor of Maryland, 1844-48, U. 8. Senator, 
1850-57, ete., died at Baltimore, Md., November 9, aged 65, 

Radnor, Rt. Hon. Sir William Pleydell Bouverie, 8d Earl of, a British 
statesman, died at Coleshill House, Berkshire, April 10, aged 90. 

Rawlins, Maj.-Gen. John A., U.S. A., Secretary of War since March 
13, 1869, died at Washington, D. C., September 6, aged 38. 

Raymond, Henry Jarvis, Lieut.-Gov. N. Y., M. C., 1865-67, founder 
and editor V. ¥. Times, died at New-York City, June 18, aged 49. 

Regnault St.-Jean d’Angely, Auguste Michel Marie Etienne, Marshal 
of France, 1854, Senator, Vice-President of Senate, etc., died at 
Paris, December 21, aged 75. 

Reichenbach, Baron Karl von, a German physicist and author, died at 

Leipsic, January 19, aged 81. 
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Richardson, Albert Deane, a journalist and author, assassinated at New- 
York City, December 2, aged 36. 

Riggs, Jetur R., M.D., physician, State Senator and M. C., 1859-61, 
died at Drakesville, N. J., November 5, aged 60. 

Ritner, Joseph, Governor of Pennsylvania, 1835-’39, died at Carlisle, 
Pa., October 16, aged 90. 

Ritter, Heinrich, German metaphysician, historian, and author, died at 
Gottingen, February, aged 78. 

Roebling, John A., C. E., eminent bridge-constructor and railway engi- 
neer, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., July 22, aged 64. 

Roget, Peter Mark, M. D., F.R.S, English physician, professor, and 
author, died at London, September 17, aged 90. 

Rousseau, Brig.-Gen. Lovell H., U.S. A., Major-Gen. Vols., died at 
New Orleans, La., January 7, aged 50. 

Rush, James, M. D., physician and author, founder of Ridgeway Branch 
Library, died at Philadelphia, May 26, aged 84. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin, French journalist, critic, and states- 
man, died at Paris, October 13, aged 65. 

Salisbury, Rt. Rev. Walter Kerr Hamilton, D. D., Bishop of, and author, 
died at Old Sarum, August 1, aged 61. 

Salter, Commodore William D., U. 8. N., 59 years in service, died at 
Elizabeth, N. J., January 3, aged 74. 

Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, Christian Charles Fred- 
erick Augustus, Duke of, died at Primkenau, Silesia, March 12, 
aged 71. 

Scott, Rev. Edward Payson, Baptist clergyman, 7 years missionary to 
Assam, died at Nowgong, Assam, May 18, aged 37. 

Selwyn, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Jasper, one of the English Lords Justices 
of Appeal, died at London, August 11, aged 56. 

Seton, Samuel Worthington, eminent educator, Superintendent, ete., of 
Schools in New York, 50 years, died at N. Y. City, November 20, 
aged 81. 

Seymour, Frederick, Governor of British Columbia, died on the coast of 
British Columbia, June 10. 

Seymour, Charles C. B., a musical and dramatic journalist, critic, and 
author, died at New York City, May 2, aged 40. 

Shepherd, Nathaniel G., a poet, artist, and war-correspondent of ¥. Y. 
Tribune, died at New York City, May 23, aged 34. 

Sheppard, Rev. John George, D.C. L., eminent English teacher and 
author, died at Kidderminster, England, January 1, aged 51. 

Simpson, James, C. E., English hydraulic engineer and author, died at 
London, March 4, aged 70. 

Sinclair, Peter, a Scottish reformer, patriot, and popular orator, died at 

* Chicago, Ill., March, aged about 60. 

Stanley, Rt. Hon. Edward John, Baron Stanley of Alderley, English 
statesman, died June 16, aged 67. 

Stanton, Edwin M., Attorney-Gen. of the U. 8., December, 1860, to 
March, 1861, Secretary of War, January 20, 1862, to March, 1868, 
Associate Justice U. 8. Supreme Court, December, 1869, died at 
Washington, D. C., December 24, aged 54. 

Stevens, Alexander H., M. D., LL. D., eminent American surgeon and 
medical writer, died at New York City, March 30, aged 80. 

Stewart, Rear-Admiral Charles, U. 8. N., a gallant naval officer, 71 years 
in the service, died at Bordentown, N. J., November 7, aged 91. 

Stow, Baron, D. D., eminent Baptist clergyman, college-trustee, author, 
editor, and journalist, died af Boston, December 27, aged 68. 

Strangford, P. E. A. F. W. Smythe, Viscount, F.R.G.8., an English 
philologist, Orientalist, and geographer, died at London, January 9, 
aged 43, 

Strong, Theodore, LL. D., an eminent mathematician, professor, and 
author, died at New Brunswick, N. J., February 1, aged 79. 

Swain, Leonard, D. D., Congregationalist clergyman, and author, died 
at Providence, R. I., July 14, aged 48. 

Szemere, Bertalan, Hungarian statesman, Premier in 1849, died at Pesth, 
Hungary, January 19, aged 56. 

Tallmadge, Frederick A., a political leader, M. C., 1847-49, Recorder of 
New York, ete., Litchfield, Ct., September 17, aged 77. 

Taunton, Henry Labouchere, First Lord, an English statesman and 
cabinet-officer, died at London, July 13, aged 71. 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson, LL. D., F. R. S., English traveller, author, 
and statesman, died at London, March 6, aged 75. 

Tenney, John 8., LL. D., Chief Justice Supreme Court of Maine, 1856- 
63, died at Norridgewock, Me., August 23, aged 80. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Perronet, F. R. 8., English editor, re- 
former, and statesman, died at London, September, aged 86. 

Toucey, Isaac, LL. D., Governor of Connecticut, 1846-47, Attorney- 
General U. 8., 1848-49, U. S. Senator, 1851-57, Secretary of Navy 
1857~61, died at Hartford, Ct., July 30, aged 71. 

Townsend, George Herbert, a journalist and compiler (“‘ Manual of 
Dates,” “* Men of the Time,” ete.), died at Kensington, England, 
February 23. 

Townsend, Mrs. Hannah, a centenarian of Long Island, died in Queens, 

L. L., March 7, aged 112. 














Troplong, Raymond Theodore, French jurist and statesman, President 
of French Senate, died at Paris, February 27, aged 74. 

Valentine, David T., Clerk of Common Council, New York, antiquarian 
and author, died at New York City, February 25, aged 68. 

Vernon, Mrs. Jane M. F., an eminent actress of estimable character and 
great abilities, died at New York City, June 4, aged 73. 

Von der Goltz, Count Robert Heinrich Ludwig, Prussian diplomatist, 
died at Berlin, Prussia, June 24, aged 52. 

Walker, Robert James, U. 8. Senator, Mississippi, 1835-45, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 1845-’49, Governor of Kansas, etc., died at Washing 
ton, November 11, aged 68, 

Warde, Admiral Charles, K. H., British naval officer, 71 years in the 
service, died at Westerham, Kent, January 5, aged 82. 

Wardrop, James, F.R.S., distinguished English surgeon and surgical 
writer, died at London, February 13, aged 87. 

Welcker, Karl Theodor, political economist, politician, and author, died 
at Heidelberg, Germany, April 10, aged 79. 

Webb, Rev. John, F.S. A., M. R.S.L., an English clergyman, antiqua- 
rian, musical composer, and author, died at Hay, Herefordshire, 
February 18, aged 93. 

Westminster, Sir Richard Grosvenor, Marquis of, the richest real-estate 
owner in Great Britain, died at London, October 31, aged 74. 

Wickliffe, Charles A., M. C., 1823-’31 and 1861-63, Governor of Ken- 
tucky 1836~'40, Postmaster-General U. 8., 1841-45, died near Bal- 
timore, Md., October 31, aged 81. 

Wise, Capt. Henry A. (Los Gringos), late Chief of Ordnance Bureau, 
Navy Department, and author, died at Naples, Italy, April, aged 50. 

Wool, Maj.-Gen. John Ellis, U:S. A., an army officer in the War of 
1812, Mexican and late War, died at Troy, N. Y., November 10, 
aged 80. 

Worth, Jonathan, Governor of North Carolina 1865-’67, died at Raleigh, 
N. C., September 5, aged about 72. 

Wyckoff, Rev. Isaac Newton, D. D., Reformed (Dutch) clergyman and 
author, died at Albany, N. Y., March 28, aged 78. 

Zimmermann, Clemens von, distinguished German fresco-painter, died 

at Munich, February, aged 81. 





TABLE-TALK. 





CONTEMPORARY, in discussing the “ Rights of Children,” re. 
marks that “ no social philosopher has yet arisen to advocate 

the claims of children to be enfranchised from the disabilities under 
which they labor.” While it is true that no “social philosopher” 
has identified himself specially with such a task, yet our contemporary 
will find that both John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer have in good 
earnest asserted the rights of children, and affirmed that the parental 
authority under which they are subjected is usually despotic, capri- 
cious, and injurious. If this charge is true to-day, in any degree, how 
much larger would be the measure of justice if applied to the past? 
The condition of childhood has changed so essentially within a few 
generations—the discipline under which it is trained so much relaxed, 
the hardships it experiences so greatly ameliorated, and the authority 
of parents or guardians so notably weakened—that this would seem 
scarcely the time to complain of parental despotism. “I never taught 
a boy any thing in my life,” said one of the old-fashioned masters of 
an English public school; “I whipped, and they learned.” This sen- 
tence is a brief summary of the relationship that formerly existed 
between children and superiors. It was always the rod. It was uni- 
versally a series of oppressive tasks, and rigid penalties for their non- 
performance. The earliest recollections of some children were those 
of the whip, the dark closet, the supperless banishment to bed, the 
harsh and implacable despotism, so terrifying and so incomprehensible. 
All this, no doubt, is now largely a by-gone thing. The discipline of 
a modern household is not modelled after that of a prison; it is now 
believed that manliness and hardihood may be developed in boys by 
some other means than that of the whip. A child is no longer a 
felon, whom all the world is interested in suppressing. In fact, a re- 
cent writer in an English journal complains that children are now 
usurping too much space and influence in the world. They are get- 
ting to be spoiled, he thinks, by excessive petting ; the books and the 
toys and the recreations now made or invented for children are almost 
without number, while all the public holidays are turned over almost 
exclusively to their use and behoof. Possibly there is some truth in 
this, as from an over-rigid discipline the natural reaction would be to 
the other extreme. But one extreme may fail as signally to recognize 
the rights of children as the other. And these “rights,” we think, 
are as imperatively entitled to respect as those of any other class. 
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We all hesitate to wound the amour propre of a man or woman, but 
rarely that of a child. We all consider the tastes or inclinations of 
our friends as, within certain limits, binding upon our entertainment 
of them, but with children we disregard all such obligations. We im- 
pose restrictions upon them that we would not tolerate for ourselves for 
amoment. We exact from ¢hem tasks that to us would be onerous 
and oppressive; we cross vaeir purposes, thwart their pleasures, re- 
press their impulses, laugh at their weaknesses, deride their tastes, 
regulate their ideas, chill their enthusiasms—in brief, project our own 
individuality into theirs in a manner that we should find, in our own 
case, were we the victims instead of the oppressors, utterly intolera- 
ble. Children have rights which hitherto the world has not felt 
bound to respect—and these are, the right to those activities which 
their natures require; the right to out-of-doors and all health-giving 
pursuits; the right, sometimes at least, and in some things, to obey 
their own impulses; the right to have their individuality considered ; 
the right to be saved from injudicious petting and capricious authority ; 
and, above all, the right to develop according to the forces and talents 
implaated in them. 


—— When Cowper’s “John Gilpin” first appeared, it was not a 
suecess. The public were insensible to its wit and humor, and it is 
quite possible the poem would have continued entirely neglected, had 
not Henderson, a fumous actor of the time, who, during the Lent sea- 
son of that year (1785), was giving, what was then a novelty, a series 
of dramatic readings, included “John Gilpin” among his humorous 
selections. Henderson’s masterly elocution brought Johnny Gilpin’s 
«comic adventures at once into notoriety, and the poem soon became 
so popular, that the priater was busy almost night and day striking 
off impressions to supply the demand. “John Gilpin” is not the 
only poem that has owed its success to the art of elocution. The 
ordinary public would never have made much of Poe’s “ Bells,” un- 
less experienced readers had shown them how marvellously well the 
changing sentiment of the poem could be expressed by various intona- 
tions of the word “ bells.” When Poe first printed this poem—it was 
in Graham's Magazine, we think—there was a general exclamation 
that he had gone mad. “It is impossible to make any thing of this 
jargon!” exclaimed an accomplished critic to us at the time; and 
we are inclined to think the poem, to the general ear, would have re- 
mained a “ jargon,” if the elocutionists had not taken hold of it. They 
soon worked a meaning out of the chaos, and showed how the repeti- 
tions of the word “bells” might be used to express the “merry tin- 
tinnabulation” of sleigh-bells, the golden harmony of wedding-bells, 
the loud clangor of fire-bells, and the solemn monotone of funeral- 
bells. Even Poe’s “ Raven” owes something of its popularity to the 
dramatic reader. Mr. Trowbridge’s picturesque and effective poem, 

‘The Vagabonds,” has found a much keener appreciation and wider 
fame than it could ever have obtained without the aid of the public 
reader. So also have many passages in Shakespeare ; and, in fact, 
there is no poet who either has not gained something in popular recog- 
nition, or could not gain it, by the means of the art of elocution. And 
yet the art is dying out. It is disappearing from the stage, and only 
just holds its own elsewhere. The realistic acting, now coming so 
generally into vogue, whatever may be its merits, is not accompanied 
with that careful, close study of the delivery of language that marked 
the old style. It may seem somewhat sweeping to assert that none 
of our younger actors know how to read, but we think it is very 
nearly the fact. When several of Shakespeare’s comedies were re- 
vived at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, a short time since, there were only 
One or two actors on the stage that possessed a finished or careful elo- 
cution. By “ finished elocution” we mean principally that skill in the 
employment of emphasis and inflection whereby the author’s meaning 
is made to stand out clear, definite, and impressive. ‘“ Word-paint- 
ing” is a term often applied to the art of description; as something 
kin to this, we would use the phrase “ word-coloring ” as applicable to 
that art of a reader by which the meaning of an author is illuminated, 
is rendered vivid, picturesque, glowing. This art is almost the rarest 
of recognized accomplishments, and one of the most delightful. And 
yet it is very rarely heard in the pulpit, almost never at the bar, is 
nearly unknown on the platform and in the lecture-room, and is fast 
getting to be a lost art on the stage. As it once rescued “ John Gil- 
pin” from oblivion, and has done good service in opening many an- 
other poem or drama to our comprehension, it is assuredly worthy to 
be conserved ; and, to this end, we believe that accomplished readers, 
like Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. Hows, and Mr. Murdock, deserve encourage- 





ment. We could wish to see dtamatic readings more generally recog- 
nized as a means of culture and as a refined entertainment. 


—— In discussing the subject of “ Woman’s Rights,” we frequently 
hear the question referred to the authority of what is called “natural 
justice.” A philosopher might ask, What is natural justice? Where 
and when is it exhibited? In what does it exist? In what way has 
society supplanted or disregarded it? Is there such a thing as justice, 
or equity, or equality, in Nature? Setting aside the fact, immediately 
connected with the “ woman question,” that nearly all through Nature 
the female animal is subordinate to the male, there is evident the more 
general truth that might, and not right, is the fundamental law of crea- 
tion. Throughout the whole dominion of Nature, the lesser is ever 
conquered and absorbed by the greater; the weak succumb to the 
strong, the big consume the little, life in one form is destroyed to 
perpetuate life in another form. The operations of Nature are harsh 
and inexorable, without mercy, without pity, without any sentiment 
soever, possessing one sole attribute—that of power. In the struggle 
for existence which Darwin describes, wherein the weak and inferior 
are pressed to the wall and perish, in order that the superior may live 
and expand, we find an entire absence of that principle which we de- 
scribe as an equal right between different individuals to life, liberty, 
and happiness. If we derive our ideas of right and wrong from cer- 
tain implanted instincts, we certainly do not find their verification in 
any of the aspects of untamed Nature. So far as ordinary observa- 
tion goes, justice has no existence, save as an intellectual perception 
of cultivated man—is not a law of Nature, but a sublime conception 
of civilization. But, while justice is thus a flower generated in the 
soil of culture, whence it enters into our statutes, and is in some de- 
gree enforced upon society, it would be found, we think, after full in- 
quiry, that all these laws—these natural laws that act, so to speak, 
through society, that invisibly determine its development and control 
its normal actions—are founded upon the natural injustice of might. 
As in Nature the big consume the little, so in society the strong con- 
trol and absorb the weak, the lesser contribute to the fruition of the 
greater. Things have changed more in name than in fact. That cen- 
tralization of power once manifested in powerful barons is now obvious 
in powerful bankers. Trade is acting in the same way that military 
prowess once did, building up in the hands of the few enormous 
power virtually derived from the subordination of the many—hence 
now Rothschilds and Vanderbilts instead of Warwick’ and Percys. 
These are only brief hints on a subject large enough to invite search- 
ing investigation; but it would seem clear that natural justice is a 
delusion. Reformers must have stronger ground than this as a foun- 
dation for their systems. 


Richard Doyle, who at one time was the most popular of the 
illustrators on Punch, and who withdrew from that journal on account 
of its attacks on the Roman Catholic Church, has, after a long period, 
appeared once again before the public in a grotesque and fanciful work 
called “ In Fairy-land,” which, our readers will recollect, we briefly de- 
scribed a few weeks since in our “ Literary Notes.” Doyle is perhaps 
best known in this country as the designer of that laugh-provoking 
volume, “The Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and ‘Robinson,” the 
most popular series of humorous designs of the age. Mr. Doyle’s re- 
appearance in the world of art has been welcomed by Tom Taylor, one 
of his old associates on Punch, in the following very happy lines : 


; “NEWS FROM FAIRY-LAND. 


“ Where has Dicky Doyle been 
All this length of years, 
Since Punch wept to miss him 
From his merry peers ? 





Now, at last, we know where 
Dicky Doyle has been— 
He has been in Elf-land 
With the Fairy Queen. 
Entered as Court Painter, 
On her fairy states ; 
Painting her court-pageants, 
Chronicling her fétes : 
In a word, depicting 
The thoughts and works and ways, 
Ye manners and ye customs, 
Of the world of Fays, 
Even as for Punch he painted 
With aid of Pips, his pen, 
‘Ye manners and ye customs 
Of ye Englishmen.’ 














Yes, Dick has been in Elf-land, 
And the pictures which he took 
The worthy Messrs. Longmans 
Have published in a book : 
And Will Allingham, the poet 
(Fairy Laureate, I suppose), 
Thereof hath writ a poem, 
That to fairy music goes. 
And I have but one counsel 
For all children, old and young— 
Go and see what Doyle has painted, 
Read what Allipgham has sung.” 


The clever and eccentric Scotch author, Lord Monboddo, 
who died in Edinburgh, in 1799, at the age of eighty-five, anticipated 
in its main point the Darwinian theory of selection. In his “ Essay 
on the Origin and Progress of Language,” he maintained that the 
primitive man was an ape, born with a tail, and deficient of articulate 
speech. The tail, he thought, had been’ gradually extirpated by con- 
tinual docking, or lost by what Darwin terms the process of natural 
selection. Lord Monbéddo so believed his own theory, that he was 
greatly disappointed when Sir Joseph Banks told him that he had 
failed to find those tailed islanders in the Bay of Bengal, who had 
been discovered, a hundred and thirty years before, by a mythical 
Swedish skipper; and he further so manifested reliance in his own 
creed, as to watch at the bedroom door whenever a child was born in 
his house, feeling convinced that the nurse, in deference to the pre- 
vailing fashion, would pinch off the tail Of the baby. Had he lived to 
the present day he would have been greatly delighted with a case, re- 
cently reported in the French medical journals, of an infant, five weeks 
old, brought to the Hépital de la Charité, with an unmistakable tail 
about three inches in length and a little thicker than a goose-quill. 








Scientific Hotes. 


M*® O. N. ROOD, the accomplished Professor of Physics in Columbia 
a College, has recently published the results of some very interesting 
experiments, of marvellous delicacy, on the duration of the electric spark 
—results which go far toward clearing up the discrepancies of former in- 
vestigators. Mr. Wheatstone opened the investigation, in a very in- 
genious manner, in 1835; using the Leyden jar, charged by a common 
frictional machine, the light from the spark was received directly on a 
plane mirror, revolving at a high velocity. The eye of the observer 
was placed near the mirror, and as the image of the spark was not sen- 
sibly drawn out or lengthened by the rotation of the mirror, Wheatstone 
concluded that its duration was less than the one-millionth of a second, 
and this result was accepted by the scientific world for a quarter of a 
century. In 1858, however, Feddersen, a German physicist, refuted 
W heatstone’s experiments with a more perfect instrumental arrangement, 
and reached a widely-different conclusion. He found the dyration of 
the spark to be as much as the one-twenty-five-thousandth of a second. 
In this unsatisfactory state of the subject, Professor Rood addressed 
himself to it, and by his experimental tact and finer resources has re- 
solved the difficulty, and explained the discordance. For the details of 
the experiments, with cuts of the mechanism used, the reader is re- 
ferred to Silliman’s Journal, as it would be unsuitable for our pages. 
But the interesting result reached by Professor Rood is, that the spark is 
a highly-complex phenomenon, consisting of successive elements or 
stages, so that, while Feddersen’s measurements embody the whole 
-train of effects, Wheatstone’s referred only to a single element. Pro- 
fessor Rood’s figures for the entire duration coincide nearly with Fed- 
dersen’s, while his measurements of the fractional parts of the spark- 
phenomenon give us a minuteness greater than that of Wheatstone. He 
has proved that the duration of the ‘“‘ white band,’’ the first and most 
brilliant part of the electric explosion, is probably less than the one- 
ten-millionth part of a second, 


The long-disputed question as to the possibility of human hair be- 
coming white in a single day or night from the effects of fear or great 
trouble, seems to be settled by recent observations. Two German phy- 
sicians of repute state that a patient was brought to a hospital at Leipsic 
who imagined himself to be made of glass, and was in constant terror 
of being smashed to pieces. His hair and beard suddenly began to 
turn white, and in a few hours were completely changed. Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, the eminent French physician, records in the Archives de 
Physiologie a similarly rapid change in the color of some hairs in his 
own beard, which, in two days, from black became white from end to 
end. 


Half a dozen numbers of Nature, Macmillan’s new journal, have now 
appeared, and they afford a better basis for judging concerning its claims 
than did the first, for the work has improved at every successive issue. 
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Nature is designed to occupy a special field, in which it has hardly a 
rival among the English weeklies. It is to be essentially scientific in 
character, but will give its matter in compendious essays, instead of the 
elaborate and extended discussions of the older scientific periodieals, 
Without attempting to be light, it still aims to be readable, and by 
giving a wide interpretation to the term “science,” so as to inelude 
education and various practical and philosophical subjects, it embraces a 
large variety of valuable and instructive matter. Edited by Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer, the accomplished young astronomer, who has recently 
won a title to permanent fame by his discoveries in relation to the solar 
chromosphere, and aided by a large list of contributors, which inelude 
the leading scientific men of England and the Continent, Nature will 
undoubtedly take a high rank in solid and valuable journalism, and 
meet with deserved success. 


William Edwards placed in a box, with divisions pierced with holes, 
twelve tadpoles near the usual epoch of their transformation into frogs, 
and weighed them, then plunged the box into the water of the Seine at 
Paris. A greater number of the same lot of tadpoles were placed in a 
large vase, the water of which was changed daily, and in which they 
were fully exposed to the light, and could come to breathe at the sur- 
face. These were, in a few days, transformed to frogs, while only two 
of the other twelve underwent this change, and not until long after- 
ward. In the comparative darkness of the deep water, ten of them 
remained in their larval state, after having doubled and even trebled in 
weight. They are comparable with the proteus, which lives in the sub- 
terranean lakes of Carniola, and which preserves all its gills, like the 
tadpole, although it reproduces its species. 





Miscellany. 


N “ Normandy Picturesque,” by Henry Blackburn, we find the fol- 
lowing reflections on architecture in America: “‘ Here our thoughts on 

the great question of architectural beauty and fitness turn naturally to a 
new world. If, as we believe, there is a life and energy in the West 
which must sooner or later make its mark in the world, and perhaps 
take a lead for a while among the nations in the practical application of 
science and art, may it not rest with a generation of Americans yet un- 
born to create—out of such elements as the fast-fading Gothic of the 
middle ages—a style of architecture that will equal it in beauty, and yet 
be more suitable to a modern era—a style that shall spring spontaneously 
from the wants and requirements of the age—an age that shall prize 
beauty of form as much as utility of design? Do we dream dreams? 
Is it quite beyond the limits of possibility that an art, that has been re- 
peating itself for ages in Europe, until the original designs are fading 
before our eyes, until the moulds have been used so often that they be- 
gin to lose their sharpness and significance, may not be succeeded by a 
new and living development which will be found worthy to take its 
place side by side with the creations of old classic time? Is the idea 
altogether Utopian? Is there not room in the world for a ‘ new style’ 
of architecture? Shall we be always copying, imitating, restoring— 
harping forever on old strings? It may be that we point to the wrong 
quarter of the globe, and we shall certainly be told that no good thing 
in art can come from the ‘ great dollar-cities of the West,’ from a people 
without monuments and without a history; but there are signs of in- 
tellectual energy, and a process of refinement and cultivation is going 
on, which it will be well for us of the Old World not to ignore. Their 
day may not be yet. Before such a change can come, the nation must 
find rest; the pulse of this great, restless, thriving people must beat less 
quickly ; they must know (as the Greeks knew it) the meaning of the 
word ‘repose.’ It was a good sign, we thought, when Felix Darley, an 
American artist on a tour throzgh Europe (a ‘ five-thousand-dollar run’ 
is, we believe, the correct expression), on arriving at Liverpool, was con- 
tent to go quietly down the Wye, and visit our old abbeys and castles— 
such as Tintern and Kenilworth—instead of taking the express-train 
for London; and it is to the many signs of culture and taste for art, 
which we meet with daily in intercourse with travellers from the 
Western Continent, that we look with confidence to a great revolu- 
tion in taste and manners. To these, then (whom we may be allowed 
to look upon as pioneers of a new and more artistic civilization), and 
to our many readers on the other side of the Atlantic, we would draw 
attention to the towns in Normandy, as worthy of examination, before 
they pass away from our eyes: towns where ‘art is religion’—towns 
that were built before the age of utilitarianism, and when expediency 
was a thing unknown. To young America we say, Come and see the 
buildings of old France; there is nothing like them in the Western 





World; neither the wealth of San Francisco, nor the culture of its 
younger generation, can, at present, produce any thing like them. They 
are waiting for you in the sunlight of this summer evening; the gables 
are leaning, the waters are sparkling, the shadows are deepening on the 
hills, and the colors on the banners that trail on the water are ‘ red, 
white, and blue!’” 
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“ Cornelius O’ Dowd,” in the last Blackwood, in an article about Irish 
juries, discusses the various issues that must or do influence the verdict 
of a juryman in'Ireland. Not only will patriotic and ethical motives 
influence the mind of the Irish juryman, but he must bethink very se- 
riously what shape the public opinion will assume when the verdict is 
pronounced: ‘* If the crime be what the cant of the day calls ‘ agrarian,’ 
that is, if the tenure of land enters in any way into the history of the 
offence, no great discernment is required to guess how popular feeling 
will incline ; and the juryman who is burdened with a conscience, and 
feels the solemn obligation of an oath, has to bethink him how far he 
lives from the police-barrack—whether it be the season of long nights 
and dark ones—how many near relations the prisoner has—what their 
characters are—whether the gun he saw one of the family shooting 
erows With has a flint or a percussion lock, and where they usually buy 
their powder. These are not strictly evidence on the trial, but, let me 
tell you, they will hold a very considerable space in the mind of the 
juryman notwithstanding ; and, with the best possible inclination to 
acquit himself honestly and faithfully, he will think of that long moun- 
tain-road he has to travel after he leaves the court-house, and how little 
daylight will be left by the time he reaches that lonesome bit where the 
stone-pines throw their shadows over the path.” As illustrating the 
influences of purely extraneous matters upon these juries, O’Dowd re- 
lates the following anecdotes: ‘** How could you have the conscience to 
give forty thousand pounds damages in that seduction case?’ was the 
question put to the foreman of the jury who tried the celebrated Bran- 
don issue, where the defendant was an English peer. ‘ Begorra, it was 
a fine thing to bring all that money into Ireland !’ was the answer. And 
against such patriotic devotion what is to be said? ‘So you found him 
not guilty?’ cried another, when a palpable murderer was acquitted in 
defiance of the evidencé and the distinct direction of the judge—‘ you 
found him not guilty?’ ‘By my conscience, I did,’ was the reply of 
the juryman, ‘I'd like to see myself hang him, and he the last life in 
my lease!’” 


A correspondent of an Indian paper, the Madras Mail, gives the fol- 
lowing solution of the Byron mystery, which, he says, was communi- 
cated to his father by one of Lord Byron’s most intimate friends: 
Byron, he says, was what the poet often alleged himself to be—a devil. 
Incredible as the thing may seem, the handsomest man in England had 
a small tail, a pair of rudimentary horns, and short, squab feet, divided 
forward from the instep into two parts, instead of being furnished with 
toes. Before he was born, his mother had been once greatly terrified 
by seeing, when in a very delicate state of health, the celebrated pic- 
ture of Satan Spurned, in the gallery at La Haye, and the result had 
been the fashioning of her child, to some extent, after the monstrous 
form of which the sight caused her alarm, and of which the continuous 
recollection could not be effaced by any means known to her physicians. 
At the time of her confinement, it was at first suggested that the mon- 
strosity should not be suffered to live; but the child’s body, as a whole, 
was so perfectiy shaped, and his face so wondrously beautiful, that the 
suggestion was forthwith put aside, and England was not deprived of 
what was to become in due time one of its chiefest ornaments. Poor 
Lady Byron never recovered wholly from the shock caused by her dis- 
covery of what her husband really was; and, partly through excess of 
imagination, partly in consequence of bad advice, she felt it to be her 
duty to insist upon her husband’s subjecting himself to certain painful 
operations. But this Lord Byron obstinately refused to do. He urged, 
and with considerable force, that the peculiar manner in which he wore 
his abundant curls effectually hid from view the rudimentary horns; and 
that, as he never appeared in public without his boots and trousers, none 
would ever suspect the existence of his other defects, with the excep- 
tion of his valet, in whom he placed implicit confidence. A statement 
somewhat similar to this has been made by Captain Trelawney, who was 
with Byron at the time of his death, and privately examined the dead 
body. He says it was the form of Apollo, with the legs and feet of a 
satyr—or something to that effect. 


The Birmingham Post (England) gives the following narrative, from 
& correspondent, of a scene at the railway-station: ‘“‘ A thick chain; 
three little boys on either side, and a bigger boy at the end; all hand- 
cuffed. Several poor women crying. Lots of children, and three police- 
men. One of the children was so little, that a policeman had to wrap a 
handkerchief round his wrist to make the handeuffs fit. ‘What's the 
matter—what have these boys done, and where are they going?’ ‘Been 
a-gambling, sir. Going to Stafford for seven days.’ ‘ Gambling, did 
yousay?’ ‘Yes,sir. Pitch-and-toss,onaSunday.’ ‘ Pitch-and-toss ! 
Dol understand you? Five little boys under twelve, and two not sixteen, 
all going to jai) for pitch-and-toss?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ Without the option 
of afine?’ ‘No, sir: fined sixpence.’ ‘That’s three-and-sixpence for 
the seven ; I'll pay the lot.’ ‘ But, then, there’s the costs, sir.’ * Well, 
what’s the total?’ ‘ Four pounds and sixpence, sir.’ Now, as I under- 
stood neftfier of the boys had ever been in custody before, and, as their 
dress denoted, they must of necessity be exceedingly poor, I inquired 
of a woman, who appeared in great distzess, the habits of the boys. ‘1 





can only,’ she said, ‘speak for my boy, sir. He earns me six shillingsa 
week. He’s a good lad. I haven’t money enough to free him; and 
what’s he to do when he comes out of Stafford, I don’t know. He can’t 
walk the twenty miles home.’ Fortunately, two gentlemen appeared on 
the scene, and inquired particulars, which were soon forthcoming. 
‘Scandalous!’ said one. ‘Monstrous!’ said the other. ‘If,’ I said, 
‘any gentleman will join me in payment of the fine, the boys shall be 
liberated.’ Two gentlemeh didsjoin the writer of this; the fine was 
paid, and the boys unchained, and, although the tickets were taken from 
Willenhall to Stafford, the boys did not go to jail.” 


The Mohammedan world is just now greatly interested by the report 
of a curious manifestation of spiritual agency at the holy shrine of* Hos- 
sein, in Kerbela, a town of Asiatic Turkey, near the Euphrates, about 
thirty miles northwest of the ruins of Babylon. The shrine is one of 
the most sacred places of Islamism, and, it appears, was recently pro- 
faned by a Turkish soldier, who, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
door-keeper, persisted in going in with his shoes and sword on. As he 
approached the grave of the saint, a mysterious hand extended itself 
from the tomb, and slapped the offender on the face so severely, that he 
was instantly deprived of speech, and died in a few hours. In honor 
of this miracle, the Turkish Governor of Kerbela ordered guns to be 
fired, and the whole town was illuminated. As the news spread over 
Asia, it was received everywhere with rejoicings. The Mohammedans 
of Bombay illuminated their mosque in honor of the event, and also 
celebrated it by a festival, lasting for ten days. 


The latest scientific and commercial sensation is the proposition to 
establish an ocean telegraph with floating stations, or, in other words, 
to anchor a number of ships at available points in the ocean highways 
of commerce, and to connect them by submarine cables with land sta- 
tions, so that messages can be received and sent from mid-ocean. At 
first thought, this scheme seems visionary and impracticable, though, 
when we learn that it has met with such favor in London that the Eng- 
lish Government has given one of its ships to be anchored sixty miles 
off Penzance Harbor as an experimental station, we must acknowledge 
that there must be some grounds to anticipate success. In case of a 
favorable issue to the enterprise, one can scarcely estimate the beneficial 
results which would inure to the commercial world, though the matter 
could scarcely be of any great importance to the general public. In case 
of a maritime war, however, it seems to us that the maintenance of 
these floating stations would be a matter of some difficulty; for no 
power would wish the whereabouts of its cruisers to be announced to 
an enemy in time to frustrate its well-considered plans, or to warn its 
anticipated prey of danger. Still the project may prove successful, and,. 
at all events, it is well worth a trial. 


In constructing a new street in Paris, a cemetery used in the days of 
the first Revolution has been uncovered. Among other human remains, 
was found a remarkably beautiful head of a woman, in a wonderful state 
of preservation. The fair hair still adhering to the skull bears the coiffure 
in fashion in 1793-94, with twisted and powdered tresses. There is no 
doubt that the head belonged to one of the victims of the revolutionary 
tribunal, but it is a singular circumstance that the eyes are covered with 
a black frontlet. As no mention is made in the chronicles of the time 
of any one among those executed being blindfolded before mounting the 
seaffold, this discovery has given rise to much speculation and con- 
jecture. 


During an excavation made in Pompeii, a few weeks ago, the objects 
turned up were: a human skeleton, almost perfect, a pair of gold ear- 
rings with pearls, a gold bracelet, and five gold coins, seven hundred 
ana eighty-two silver coins, three siiver rings, and sixty-seven pieces 
of bronze money. The coins were all of the consular and imperial 
periods. The jewelry and coins will be placed almost immediately in 
the Naples Museum, and the skeleton in the Pompeii Museum, together 
with the human remains previously discovered. 


A handsome portrait of Dr. John W. Francis is offered as a premium 
by the publishers to each new subscriber to the New-York MepicaL 
JournaL or to the Psycnotocicat Journat. This portrait is hand- 
somely engraved on steel, is a good likeness, and will be appreciated 
by the medical profession. 





The Museum. 


N ancient times, when many natural phenomena, which are now per- 
fectly understood, were still unexplained, most extraordinary myths 
were invented to account forthem. Old John of Brompton, in describ- 
ing a water-spout, invests his account with a mythological character. He 
gays: “* Another remarkable thing is this, that took place during a certain 
month in the Gulf of Satalia(on the coast of Pamphylia). There appeared 
a great and black dragon, which came in clouds, and let down his head 
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into the water, while his 
tail seemed turned to the 
sky ; and the dragon drew 
up the water to him by 
drinking, with such avid- 
ity, that if any ship, even 
though laden with men 
or any other heavy ar- 
ticles, had been near him 
when drinking, it would 
nevertheless have been 
sucked up and carried on 
high. In order, however, 
to avoid this danger, it 
is necessary, when people 
see it, at once to make an 
uproar, and to shout and 
hammer tables, so that the 
dragon, hearing the noise, 
and the voices of those 
shouting, may withdraw 
himself far off. Some peo- 
ple, however, assert that 
this is not a dragon, but 
the sun drawing up the 
waters of the sea, which 
seems more probable.”’ 


Although Persia has 
been called a country 
of mountains, it has al- 
ways been noted for the 
excellence of its cavalry, 
who even to-day are able 
to combat successfully the 
Cossacks and Tartars, 
whose fame as horsemen 
is world-wide. In an- 
cient times, before the 
waning of Persian pow- 
er, the appearance of a 
mounted warrior was 
striking in the extreme; 





Ancient Persian Cavalier. 


clothed in a robe of the 
richest material and bril- 
liant colors, covered with 
gold-and-silver embroid- 
ery, and studded with 
jewels, he proudly be- 
strode his gayly-capari- 
soned war-horse. He 
wore no helmet to pro- 
tect his head, but, in- 
stead, a gorgeous turban, 
surmounted by nodding 
plumes, indicative of his 
rank ; while on his back 
he bore his shield, his 
quiver, and his bow. The 
bow of the Persian varied 
as greatly from that of 
the English archer as the 
cimeter of the Turk from 
the straight sword of the 
Frenchman. It was ap- 
parently made on the 
model of a _ buffalo’s 
horns, and its miniature 
counterpart may to-day 
be seen in the toys pro- 
vided for our juvenile 
archers. The illustration 
which is given is from a 
design by Chardin, the 
famous French traveller, 
and is said to be a correct 
representation of an an- 
cient Persian cavalier in 
full costume; and, if the 
reader will in imagination 
supply the brilliant colors 
and glittering ornaments, 
he can mentally picture 
to himself the imposing 
effect of a squadron of 
these horsemen. 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the ture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 2rz Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tént, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


invented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utensils required to be kept bright, 


are instantly polished by the application ot Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 
wives, who 


CIVEN 


this article a trial, have oe testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 
for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used 
bears any comparison with Sapolio. It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and other scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages 
possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. In all the 





pe pe of domestic economy, no other article will be found more convenient 
and useful. 








LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, GOO pages each. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEGANT STEEL PORTRAITS OF MR. WEB- 
STER, AND FINE WOODCUTS OF DIFFERENT VIEWS 
AT FRANKLIN AND AT MARSHFIELD. 


The first volume of this Great National Work, written in fulfilment of Mr. Web- 
ster’s testamentary injunctions, was issued December 1, and the concluding volume 
will be ready in January. 

From the Y¥ournal of Commerce. | 

“ Mr. George Ticknor Curtis's life of Daniel Webster will meet a warm welcome 
from the American public. The author has made it a very readable volume, a model 
biography of a most gifted man, wherein the intermingling of the statesman and 
lawyer with the husband, father, and friend, is painted so that we see and feel the 
reality of the picture. Mr. Curtis’s plan is so clear and simple, that each successive 
epoch of the biography may be said to constitute a separate story. It thus forms an 
admirable political hom which we recommend to the careful reading of every one 
desirous of knowing the truth in regard to the rise and progress of the more important 
political divisions of the past forty or fifty years in this country. The author does 
not write as a politician, and, were the book issued without the name of any editor, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain from any thing in it what are his own 
political alliances. The plan of the biography is very much that which a omnes 
companion and friend might have laid out. _ It introduces a stranger to the entire life 
of a great man, not only in public but in private, and abounds with graphic a 
tions of his labors, his perseverance, his successes, his sorrows, and his sources of joy. 
We close the first volume with great satisfaction, feeling that the life of the illustrious 
New-Englander has been written as he himself would have approved of it. 

This work is wn by ee only. Price, in extra cloth, $5.00 per volume ; 
in lib leather, $6.00; in half morocco, 7.00. b = " 

Subserigtions may be given our authorized Agents, or sent direct to tle Publish- 
ers. Agents wanted in all parts of the country, to sell this important work. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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